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J. B. 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH Verse Drama 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for playwriting 


The following is from the review of J. B. by Brooks Atkinson in 
the New York Times: “Looking around at the wreckage and mis- 
ery of the modern world, Mr. MacLeish has written a fresh and 
exalting morality that has great stature. In an inspired perform- 
ance yesterday evening, it seemed to me one of the memorable 
works of the century as verse, as drama and as spiritual inquiry. 
The stage is set . . . in the form of a circus tent. . . . Two circus 
peddlers make whimsical use of the tent by playing God and the 
Devil. Presently we are deep in the unanswered problems of man’s 
relationship to God in an era of cruel injustices. J. B., a modern 
business man rich with blessings, is Mr. MacLeish’s counterpart 
of the immortal Job. . . . J. B. is brought down by the terrible 
affliction of our century—deaths and violent catastrophes that 
seem to have no cause or meaning. . . . The glory of Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s play is that, as in the Book of Job, J. B. does not curse 
God. When he is reunited with his wife, two humbled but valiant 
people accept the universe, agree to begin life all over again, 
expecting no justice but unswerving in their devotion to God. 
... In every respect, J. B. is theatre on its highest level.” “It seems 
to contain within it the whole and inspiring world of man.”—Daily 
News. “Fascination as sheer theatre.”"—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“It reached heights of poetry and performance seldom attempted 
in the history of the American theatre.”—N. Y. Journal-American. 
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BEYOND DESPAIR: 
A NEW DRAMA OF IDEAS 


JAMES H. CLANCY 


One of the most frequently noted 
aspects of the contemporary theatrical 
scene is the triumphant arrival of un- 
intelligibility as a major feature of many 
highly regarded plays. Ionesco, in his 
Bald Soprano, indicates both by the ir- 
relevancy of his play’s title and by the 
repetitive no-sense of his dialogue that 
though his play may have meaning he 
is dedicated to the belief that that mean- 
ing shall not be achieved by intelligible 
devices. His meaning exists beneath the 
action and the dialogue and he faith- 
fully, and successfully, shatters the nor- 
mal, intelligible form of both so that 
the spectator is refused the possibility 
of deriving meaning by a rational or 
intelligible process. Ionesco’s success, 
and it is considerable, is that in many 
of his plays, he has matched his form 
and his content: both lead to the same 
conclusion, the revelation that life is as 
void of meaning and of sense as the 
pronouncement at the conclusion of his 
powerfully stated The Chairs. Here, be- 
fore a group of non-existent people, the 
Orator stands to deliver at last the 
great message that the Old Man has be- 
queathed to humanity: 

He faces the rows of empty chairs; he makes 
the invisible crowd understand that he is deaf 


Mr. Clancy is a Professor in the Department 
of Speech and Drama, Stanford University, and 
a former editor of ETJ. 


and dumb; he makes the signs of a deaf-mute; 
desperate efforis to make himself understood; 
then he coughs, groans, and utters the gut- 
teral sounds of a mute: 


He, mme, mm, mn. Ju, gou, hou, hou. Heu, 
heu, gu, gou, gucue. 


The Orator, and through him Ionesco, 
leave us with a world where intelligibil- 
ity is denied by gibberish, where pur- 
pose in both life and art seem to be 
refuted, at least on any level subject to 
rational analysis, where, significantly 
enough, we are reminded, in idea if not 
in form, of Matthew Arnold’s bleak 
prospect of nearly one hundred years 
earlier: 

. . . We are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
Ionesco like him have at 
least matched Arnold’s content with a 
form that robs Arnold’s view of cohesion 
and objectivity. With Arnold we see the 
ignorant armies clashing by night; with 


and others 


Ionesco we participate, in the very ob- 
ject of art, in the confused alarms of 
struggle and flight. 

Ionesco’s method of meaningful un- 
intelligibility is not unaccompanied in 
the modern theatre. He is probably only 
the most successful of the practitioners 
of this form of dramatic art. Similar, 
if less striking, examples of the same 
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approach may be seen not only in works 
from the continent, but also in such 
American performances as Jack Gelber’s 
The Connection. 

The heritage of such an approach to 
the art of the theatre goes at least as 
far back as the non-realistic works of 
Strindberg (especially The Road to Da- 
mascus and The Ghost Sonata) and 
gathers particular support and _ focus 
from the famous “Merdre” of Ubu Roi 
and the violent and unintelligible ab- 
surdities which expand if they do not 
explicate this comprehensive first line 
of dialogue by Alfred Jarry. 

The effect of such theatrical efforts 
was for some time, however, extremely 
tangential to the main line of theatre 
art and it is only recently that unintel- 
ligibility has come to be reckoned as a 
major force in modern drama. With 
Franz Kafka, many contemporary play- 
wrights feel that 
Our art is dazzled blindness before the truth; 


the light on the grotesquely distorted face is 
true, but nothing else.1 


Though this aspect of the contempo- 
rary theatre is only an aspect, and in 
many respects not the most notable one, 
it has attracted special attention among 
those who write seriously about the 
theatre. The reason may be that such 
writers, who frequently demonstrate 
that they look with some suspicion on 
the respectability of their subject mat- 
ter, feel that the aspect of the theatre 
that has aligned itself with unintelligi- 
bility has at least gained the respectabil- 
ity of the esoteric and raised itself to 
the level of the current interest in non- 
literate literature and the even more 
wide-spread acceptance of non-objective 
art. 

To such critics, sensitive to the per- 
verse tendency of theatrical art to re- 


1The Great Wall of China, translated by 
Willa and Edwin Muir (London, 1946), p. 151. 
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main on speaking terms with the vulgar, 
the vision of its increased unintelligibil- 
ity has come as a belated but welcome 
cachet to the society of the elect. With 
head erect they may now walk in com- 
pany with the explicator of Finnegan's 
Wake and the exegetist of the latest 
Jackson Pollock. 

Exciting and valuable as this foray 
into the unintelligible is, it is not this 
aspect of the modern theatre that dem- 
onstrates its greatest break with the past 
or its most striking contribution to a 
possible drama of the future. Such a 
contribution is rather to be seen in that 
branch of the modern theatre that may 
be said to concern itself with new ideas 
of purpose and refurbished accent on 
the human will. 

This theatre, as might be expected of 
an art that aims at unintelligibility as 
well as meaning, is more complicated 
than the theatre of no-sense. ‘Two major 
phases of it may be distinguished, how- 
ever, and although any such arbitrary 
division is more useful than accurate, it 
is not amiss to consider the new theatre 
of ideas as being represented by the oth- 
erwise Opposing points of view of such 
authors as Bertolt Brecht and Albert 
Camus. 

Both authors reject as a proper meth- 
od for the production of an art form 
the tortured reflection of the emptiness 
and futility of man’s actions and man’s 
thoughts. Camus would not have dis- 
agreed much with the statement of 
Brecht, taken from the latter’s essay en- 
titled A Little Organum for the Theatre: 

. what must our images of man’s life to- 
gether look like? What is the productive at- 
titude toward nature and toward society which 
we children of a scientific age can accept with 
pleasure in our theatre? The attitude is a 
critical one. 


With this emphasis on the necessity 
of mind in the theatre, its implications 
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of an analytical and controlled use of 
form and subject matter, Camus no 
doubt would have agreed. With the ex- 
tension of Brecht’s idea, he would have 
been utterly at variance: 

The attitude is a critical one. With respect to 
a river it consists in the regulation of its flow; 
with respect to a fruit tree it consists in the 
grafting of fruit; with respect to locomotion 
it consists in the construction of ships and 
planes; with respect to society it consists in 
revolution. 


The revolution that Brecht foresees 


‘ ” 


in this “scientific age” is not the revolu- 
tion that Camus thinks is necessary. 
They both, however, are in favor of re- 
volt and they both refuse to acquiesce 
to the resigned yea-saying of the unin- 
telligibles. They both, in order to ex- 
press their attitudes theatrically, have 
developed opposing aspects of a theatre 
concerned with a change in attitudes: 
a new theatre of ideas. 

In a moment of complete lucidity, 
Caligula says, in Albert Camus’ play of 
that name, “Men die, and they are not 
happy.” It is this discovery of the truth 
of human existence that drives Caligula 
to a course of action that is an attempt 
to equal the absurdity of the world that 
he sees around him. To him the world 
is a closed universe of misery and death, 
and the only way to become an equal of 
the supposed gods who have created 
such a world is to become equally as 
cruel as they. 

This is Caligula’s revolt, and the 
term may be taken as expressive not 
only of an idea central to the philosophy 
of such writers as Sartre, Camus, 
Adamov, Ionesco, Brecht in a special 
way, and others, but also, in the frame 
of theatre history, as representative of 
one more shift in that immense and 
fruitful re-evaluation of the theatre that 
has been in process since the last part 
of the nineteenth century. 

This re-evaluation was primarily a 


reaction against the nineteenth century 
theatre’s lack of identification with the 
world of which it was a part, its lack 
of really human relationship, its lack 
of “idea.” Pixerecourt’s pride in writ- 
ing for a public that could not read was, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, no longer even an amusing 
paradox. The naturalistic movement was 
an attempt to erase the inconsequential- 
ity of such a theatre and to re-establish 
a theatre that could be considered an 
art form, and, in a world that was teem- 
ing with new inierpretations of life, a 
theatre that was concerned with ideas. 

Of this early theatre of ideas, com- 
memorated in the plays of Becque, Zola, 
Hauptmann, Tolstoy and others, Camus 
and Brecht are the direct inheritors. As 
with any inheritors of substance, how- 
ever, Camus and Brecht have put their 
patrimony to uses other than those for 
which it was originally created. 

This is one respect in which the word 
“revolt” helps explain the relationship 
of Camus and Brecht to the formation 
of a new theatre of ideas, opposed not 
only to the older ideas found in the the- 
atre of the naturalists (Becque, Tolstoy, 
the early Strindberg, and others), but 
also the development of that non-idea- 
tional theatre, the theatre of unintelligi- 
bility, that is itself a revolt against a 
theatre of ideas, old or new. 

Camus and Brecht participated (per- 
haps unconsciously) in a revolt against 
the late nineteenth century theatre of 
ideas not because it contained ideas (the 
basis of Ionesco’s objection), but rather 
because the ideas it contained no longer 
seemed to be of central importance. As 
Brecht points out in the Introduction to 
his Little Organum, “everything had 
been emptied out of the contemporary 
theatre.” It reflected ‘false images of 
the social scene on the stage (including 
those of naturalism so-called).” 
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The ideas of the naturalists, no longer 
valid for these new dramatists, were 
mainly concerned with an attempt to 
place man in his environment—an en- 
vironment that was on the whole seen 
as scientifically demonstrable, mecha- 
nistically controlled, determined by fac- 
tors that could be analyzed, as Taine 
suggested, as accurately as vitriol and 
sugar. 

This approach to an understanding of 
man and the world in which he lived 
might result in such overtly pessimistic 
works as Hauptmann’s Before Sunrise 
and Becque’s The Vultures. It might 
also deeply trouble such a Victorian as 
Tennyson, who could see in such a 
universe only the frightening shadow of 
a Nature “red in tooth and claw,” of 
“Dragons of the prime,/That tear each 
other in their slime.” But in the long 
run the point of view that was repre- 
sentative in this late nineteenth century 
theatre of ideas, and most dogmatically 


propagandized by such a polemicist as 
Zola, was of a world that, because it was 
subject to analysis and understanding, 
permitted adaptation and control. The 
however 


world could be understood, 
harsh its circumstances might be to 
those who, in ignorance, did not adapt 
themselves to what was ordained and 
inevitable. It was a material world, 
therefore measurable; it was, in a sense, 
a mechanized world, therefore predict- 
able. It is true that Darwin had quali- 
fied his theory of natural selection by 
an insistence upon the elements of 
chance and accident, but by the end of 
the century this sense of the fortuitous 
had been minimized in the popular 
mind, and it is upon the popular dilu- 
tion of a scientific theory that a play- 
wright works. 

' Evolution and environment, these 
were the twin poles between which man 
was moved. Theoretically, the poles 
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were measurable. Marxian dialectic con- 
firmed this attitude by giving a meaning- 
ful picture of the past and predictable 
pattern for the future. Freudian psy- 
chology, as mechanistic in its philosoph- 
ical aspects as the behavioristic psychol- 
ogy it replaced, if nebulous and personal 
in its method, furthered a concept of 
the universe that was in all things ex- 
plicable. Here even the dream was sub- 
ject to the yardstick; the desire was 
measurable; the wish not thought of 
as father to the deed but rather as the 
progeny of unconscious drives. ‘These 
drives were not at the command of the 
person driven, but they could be made 
explicable by the scientifically trained. 

This material and measurable world 
may have seemed confining to those who 
were nurtured upon the remnants of 
the humanistic spirit that had survived 
since the Renaissance, but these were 
not many nor were they finally influen- 
tial. The economic growth of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century forced a 
material world upon man’s conscious- 
ness. Even if he feared its power, he 
accepted it. The challenge was to use it. 
Science seemed to indicate that, massive 
as the world of things was, it was a world 
that could, through analysis and observa- 
tion, be understood. Once understood, 
through energy and good-will man and 
the world of things could advance to- 
gether in evolutionary glory. 

In other words, the world of the 
naturalists, of Becque, Hauptmann, 
Zola, Chekhov, and others, was essen- 
tially an optimistic world. If it was a 
world not yet right, it could be made 
right. As an artist you could vary in 
your attitude from the harsh satire of 
Becque in The Vultures to the warm 
irony of Chekhov in The Cherry Or- 
chard. In neither case did your observa- 
tion of frailty imply defeat. The more 
angry you became at what you saw (as 
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in Becque), the more you indicated that 
a change was necessary, and, in the world 
as then conceived, possible. The Vultures 
is constantly in danger of losing stature 
as a serious work because of the consid- 
eration, always lurking close at hand, 
that even though it might be difficult 
(though not impossible) to change the 
ways of the predatory beast in the eco- 
nomic jungle, a short course in a busi- 
ness school would have saved the Vig- 
neron girls a good deal of trouble. 

In this, as in other plays of the period, 
the author is always, to a greater or 
lesser degree, outside of his play. The 
evil that he saw was a thing in which 
he was involved critically and even sym- 
pathetically, but he was not, in the 
modern use of the word, “engaged” in 
it. He observed, he commented, he 
sympathized, but it was, on the whole, 
of others that he wrote. The naturalist 
playwright noted many of the crises of 
the period in which he lived and he pre- 
sented what he saw with talent, sincerity, 
and warmth, but the temper of his time 
nudged him in the direction of aloof- 
ness, of irony, satire, or the didactic. He, 
and therefore the audience, saw the 
world around exposed. The phrase is 
worth noting: the world around. It im- 
plies, quite correctly, a Pisgah view. 
Even Moses, at such a height, thought 
of the world as filled with “others.” 

This is the aspect of the naturalistic 
theatre to which Brecht was objecting 
when he noted in his Little Organum 
that “watching and hearing are activ- 
ities.” The audience of the naturalistic 
theatre, he felt, was not allowed to par- 
ticipate in this activity, but, as he said, 
“They seem to be people to whom some- 
thing is being done.” The audience is 
being shown a picture of life which is 
a result of the author’s observation. 


While the play is going on, neither the 
author nor the audience is, in Brecht’s 
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view, participating in an activity. The 
crises of life in the naturalist’s theatre 
were the crises of “others,” for author 
and audience alike. 

But the art of the naturalists, and 
the theatre of ideas that it presented, 
though it dominated the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, did not go un- 
challenged even at the time of its great- 
est strength. Paul Fort and his Théatre 
d’Art were almost co-eval with Antoine 
and his Théatre Libre. Symbolism, Ex- 
pressionism, Surrealism, all were move- 
ments opposed to the naturalist doctrine 
in the theatre, and all were of relative 
importance, although Surrealism, if the 
word may be applied to the work of 
Jarry and Apollinaire, was of little im- 
portance in the art of the theatre until 
it finally blossomed forth in what has 
previously been called in this paper the 
theatre of unintelligibility. 

Symbolism, though a more important 
movement in the theatre, could not 
argue with the ideas of the naturalists, 
it could only withdraw from them. It 
did not so much object to the natural- 
ist’s ideas as it seemed to object to ideas 
in the theatre. Lugne-Poe’s scrim and 
Maeterlinck’s repetitive word images are 
meant to obscure the ideas the better to 
assault directly our concept of the mys- 
terious and the profound. The music 
of Debussy lay at the end of this con- 
tinuum. 

Thus the Symbolists do not present a 
new world, they make misty the old one. 
Touching and evocative as is the little 
universe of Pelleas and Melisande, of 
Yniold and old Arkel, it is only the old 
world of Zola playing at dress-up. Melis- 
ande’s world, stripped of its atmosphere, 
is as predetermined, as materialistic, as 
that of Therese Raquin. 

Much the same may be said of the 
Expressionists; they withdrew from the 
naturalist’s world, they did not oppose 
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another world to it. The world of From 
Morn to Midnight is again Zola’s world 
seen from an intensely fragmentized and 
personal point of view. The Cashier who 
serves as the protagonist of Kaiser’s play 
is as cabined, cribbed, confined by ma- 
terial and pre-determined circumstances 
as is any protagonist of a naturalistic 
tragedy. 

Until the theat:<¢ could express a new 
concept of the meaning of the world, 
the anti-naturalist movement was lack- 
ing in those necessary philosophical lim- 
itations that turn experiment from 
either poverty or excess to full fruition. 

A new idea of the world was necessary 
to complete the revolt against the nat- 
uralistic theatre of the last part of the 
nineteenth century, and a new theatre 
of ideas was necessary to express this 
revolt. The work of both Albert Camus 
and Bertolt Brecht is central to this new 
theatre of ideas. 


The theatre of Camus, which more di- 
rectly concerns itself with philosophical 
issues than does that of Brecht, illus- 
trates one of the directions taken by the 
new theatre in a re-evaluation of man’s 
relationship to the world. The quota- 
tion from Caligula noted earlier illus- 
trates the basis from which this change 
was accomplished: “Men die and they 
are not happy.” The fundamental as- 
sumption about the world is no longer, 
as with the naturalists, that it is ma- 
terial, measurable, predictable, but 
rather that it is unpredictable, lacks 
congruity, is, in a special sense, absurd. 


The world of things (Sartre’s en-sot) 
looms large in this new world, but man 
is no longer considered as a thing among 
things. The world of things is not man’s 
world. The absurd is felt when man’s 
desire that the world should be explica- 
ble is seen to be opposed by the fact 
that the world cannot be made explica- 
ble in human terms. Camus sees the 
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absurd as a clash between the world’s 
“irrationality and the desperate hunger 
for clarity which cries out in man’s 
deepest soul. The absurd depends as 
much upon man as upon the world.” 

This is what Caligula understands. 
This is why he feels that the world is 
insupportable and that he needs “‘the 
moon, or happiness, or immortality; 
something foolish, but something that 
is not of this world.” 

But both the moon and happiness are 
out of his reach, as he considers them 
out of the reach of all men in a world 
where incomprehension, misery, and sol- 
itude are masters, and so, in this world 
where it is impossible to justify moral 
values, he turns to pure evil (as does 
Goetz in Sartre’s The Devil and God) 
in order to equal the gods, who only 
evidence themselves by their cruelty. 

Caligula has taken the first step of 
the creature on his way to becoming a 
man: he has experienced anguish and 
despair. He has revolted against his com- 
prehension of the world, but his revolt 
is a purely negative one and as he dies 
he breaks the mirror that images what 
he has become, crying in despair that 
he has searched for the impossible to the 
limits of the world and to the very boun- 
daries of his own nature. He has held 
out his hands, and all that he has seen 
in front of him is his own hateful image. 

Martha, in Cross-Purpose, has, like 
Caligula, dedicated herself to evil be- 
cause of a world that is absurd in its 
cruelty, its isolation, its indifference. Her 
defiance, like Caligula’s, is hopeless and 
non-fruitful. She knows only that she 
hates the world, she has suffered in- 
justice, but that she will not kneel: 
Deprived of my place on this earth, rejected 


by my mother, alone in the midst of my crimes, 
I will leave this world without being reconciled. 


With Caligula and Martha we enter 
a far different world than that of 
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Therese Raquin. Here evil is not meas- 
urable, man’s nature not predictable. 
Evil is senseless, as is good. No moral 
values exist in a world that is absurd 
in its essence. Man exists among things, 
but he is not of these things, and he 
evidences his manhood by rebellion 
against a world that he can neither un- 
derstand nor control. 

The outlook, in Caligula and Cross- 
Purpose, is pessimistic as opposed to 
the implied optimism of the earlier 
theatre of ideas, but even if the vision 
is essentially more repugnant it is at the 
same time more engrossing and more 
personal. Camus is not presenting a 
world of “others,” he is not dramatizing 
what happens to a group of people with 
a certain environment, a specific hered- 
ity. He is dramatizing his despair, his 
anguish. From the basic tenets of the 
play, Caligula’s defeat is his, as it is 
ours, as it is everyman’s. Camus, and 
his characters, and his audience, are 
all confronted by the same problem. If 
his play touches you at all, it is apt to 
touch you profoundly, for Camus and 
you have not so much observed the same 
phenomena as you have become engaged 
in the same activity. You and he are at 
the center of the play. What you have 
participated in may be a thesis play 
rather than a play of character, but it is 
intensely human because the thesis con- 
cerns you and not others. 

The recognition of the absurdity of 
the world and man’s need to rebel 
against it are not, however, the conclud- 
ing notes of Camus’ theatre. Many will 
maintain that his most effective work 
for the theatre was done when he did 
not advance his argument beyond these 
steps, but his plays are works of art and 
as such they followed his development 
as a man and reflect the increasing en- 
richment of his point of view. 


The new conclusion that was to be ex- 


pressed by Camus in the theatre in such 
plays as The Just is clearly formulated 
in his Letter to a German Friend, pub- 
lished in 1944. In this essay, Camus 
remonstrates with a Nazi for having 
drawn Caligula’s conclusions from Calig- 
ula’s premise. He blames the Nazi for 
adding to the injustice of the world that 
he sees around him. For Camus, 

. man must affirm justice in order to struggle 
against eternal injustice, create happiness in 
order to protest against a universe of evil.? 

He remonstrates with the Nazi for 
having chosen injustice, for having, as 
did Caligula, thrown in his lot with the 
gods. As for himself, says Camus, “I have 
chosen justice, in order to remain faith- 
ful to the earth.” 

Five years after the publication of 
this “Letter,” Camus presented the same 
problem dramatically in The Just. In 
this play, Kaliayev recognizes, as did 
Jan in Cross-Purpose, that one thing that 
must be reached for in a world of ab- 
surdity is happiness for others. “One 
cannot be happy,” says Jan, “in exile.” 
Kaliayev accepts becoming a criminal 
only in order that the world will finally 
“be covered with the innocent.” For him 
there is no individual salvation, no hap- 
piness in solitude. For these reasons he 
is, unlike Caligula, “un  meurtrier 
délicat,” a scrupulous assassin. He has 
not, nor has Camus, abandoned Calig- 
ula’s premise, but he has advanced be- 
yond his conclusion. Kaliayev knows 
that 
Injustice separates, shame separates, suffering, 
the ill one does to others, living itself sep- 
arates. Living is torture since being alive sep- 
arates. 

Therefore, Kaliayev will not “add to 
living justice for dead justice.” He will, 
however, become a scrupulous assassin. 
He will kill the Archduke, although he 


2 Quoted in Pierre-Henri Simon, Theatre & 
Destin (Paris, 1959), p. 198. 
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refuses to accept the fact that he has 
killed a man and not an idea. He also 
insists upon paying for his crime with 
his own life. He says, as did the real 
Kaliayev before he died, “death will be 
my supreme protest against a world 
made of tears and blood.” 

Camus’ theatre gathers its force by 
replacing the outworn ideas of the nat- 
uralistic theatre by newer ideas based 
on a re-evaluation of the situation of 
man and the meaning of the universe. 
on the dark 
premise of no-sense, against which man, 
because he is man, is forced to revolt; a 
world of no-values, in which man must 
strive, no matter what the failure, to 


It is a theatre founded 


establish value; a tragic but human- 
centered world in which “revolt is jus- 
tified by failure and purified in death.”* 

The drama of Bertolt Brecht, much 
more varied and extensive than that of 
Camus, does not demonstrate the same 
tragic point of view nor depend upon 
the same metaphysical analysis. Starting 
as an expressionist in the period shortly 
after World War I, Brecht associated 
himself with the Activists of that move- 
ment and soon came to see the theatre 
as a political forum at the same time as 
it was an art form. Indeed, to Brecht, 
these were not opposing terms, but nec- 
essary corollaries. Even in his most di- 
dactic Lehrstiick (written in the 1930's) 
Brecht was not in any simple sense a 
propaganda writer and though an 
avowed Marxian his plays have never 
been found entirely satisfactory to many 
of the East German reviewers. 

What to some may seem his political 
ambivalence is a steady fact at the center 
of his art and one that demonstrates the 
propriety of linking him with Camus. 

As with the latter, he assumes a world 
dominated by material things (in Brecht 
the emphasis is upon their economic 


3Simon, p. 211. 
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aspect). Against this world, man must 
revolt. It would be simple to imply that 
this revolt is purely social in Brecht, 
philosophical in Camus. But even as 
Camus assumes intuitively rather than 
analytically that the individual must 
establish values, so Brecht departs from 
the simple Marxist concern with a re- 
volt of the economically oppressed to 
an intuitive belief in the necessity of 
the individual to establish value within 
himself. The individual must change 
before social conditions (the world of 
things) can be changed. 

This point of view is apparent in 
Brecht’s comparison of the Dramatic and 
Epic work of art which he appended to 
his opera Mahoganny. The dramatic 
character, he says, is unchanging, the 
epic is capable of change. This change, 
however, is not noticeable in the char- 
srecht’s plays—and here we 
have another similarity with the work 
of Camus—but is rather a desired ef- 
fect in the audience. Mother Courage 
does not change in the play of that 
name. Living through the cruelties and 
degradations of the Thirty Years War, 
one after the other losing her three chil- 
dren, at the end of the play she pulls 


acters in 


her wagon by herself, ready as best she 


can for the next phase of the war. Like 
the Bourbons, she has learned nothing, 
and forgotten nothing. But by the meth- 
od of presentation, by detachment and 
emotional involvement dialectically op- 
posed, Brecht has hoped to demonstrate 
the possibility of change in that char- 
acter of the drama which is the audience. 
It is in this sense that the quotation given 
earlier is to be fully appreciated: “watch- 
ing and hearing are activities.” 

As with Camus, the drama is an en- 
gagement of the audience as well as the 
actor and the playwright. The removed 
observation of the naturalist’s theatre 
is completely abandoned. Brecht, more 
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than any other modern author, has en- 
visaged the audience as a vital part of 
the theatrical performance. The play is 
a dialogue in which the audience must 
participate, no matter how silently, and 
the devices of playwriting and produc- 
tion which serve to interrupt the “nor- 
mal” flow of story-line, character de- 
velopment, empathic response, are all 
cues to the audience that “Watching 
and hearing are activities.” To Brecht, 
the audience must not be a group of 
“people to whom something is being 
done.” The audience must change, so 
that the world may be changed. Only in 
an active, critical approach to drama 
and to life can the dominance of ma- 
terial things be overcome in the per- 
sonal as well as the social sphere. 


To Brecht, the human being must 

change so that the order of things'may 
be changed. In the sphere of life, man 
must no longer accept the happy con- 
clusion implied by Darwin as he viewed 
the materially ordered world of his Or- 
igin of Species: 
From the war of nature, from famine and 
death, the most exalted object which we are 
capable of conceiving, namely, the production 
of the higher animals, directly follows.4 


Brecht could not feel such elevation 
at any aspect of war, or famine, or death, 
whether or not it were an attribute of 
some grand and over-riding design. Shift- 
ing to the humanistic possibilities of 
Marxian materialism, Brecht wrote: 
Even the catastrophic bursting forth of the 
flood can be freely enjoyed in all its majesty by 
society, if society can become its master; the 
flood is then in society's grip.5 


It was the material world of the so- 
cial ordey, the catastrophic world of the 
economic jungle, against which Brecht 
felt that the revolt must be led. He was 
an artist, however, not a press agent for 


4(London, 1859), p. 528. 
5 Little Organum, para. 25. 
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a particular system, and it is always the 
accent on the necessity of reform within 
the individual before society can be 
changed that allies Brecht with the hu- 
manist tradition represented in a dif- 
ferent approach by Camus. 

Brecht’s Good Woman of Setzuan il- 
lustrates this point. Here some of the 
highest gods have come down to earth 
to find out if there are enough people 
living lives worthy of human beings. 
What they want are good people. They 
settle on Shen Te, a prostitute, because 
she is kind enough to take them in for 
the night. During the rest of the play 
we see Shen Te trying to live up to the 
ethical implications of this visitation 
and finding it impossible. Brought to 
her knees at last, she decides that “good 
deeds mean ruin,” and she pleads her 
case before the gods by admitting: 

To be good to others and to myself— 

I couldn’t do both at the same time. 

To help others and to help myself was too hard. 
Alas, your world is difficult! Too much misery, 

too much despair! 
The hand that is extended to the beggar, the 
beggar at once tears off! 

The gods will have none of this quib- 
bling, however, and make no attempt 
to solve Shen Te’s problem. They are 
satisfied to ascend to the comparative 
comfort of Heaven, singing the praises 
of Shen Te, the good woman of Setzuan, 
who calls out from below for their help, 
ruined by her attempts to be good, 
caught in the desperate paradox of the 
good intention that produces only un- 
happiness. One of the actors presents 
the problem to us directly in the Ep- 
ilogue: 

In your opinion, then, what’s to be done? 
Change human nature or—the world? Well: 
which? 

The whole drive of the play indicates 
that the answer is both, and that one 
cannot be accomplished without the 
other. The grand scheme of things, if 
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there is a grand scheme of things, has 
no relationship to the problems of man. 
Such a scheme is as absurd as the world 
of Ionesco or the world of Camus. For 
Brecht, however, man does not accept 
this absurdity, as in Ionesco, or defy 
it, as in Camus; rather he refuses it 
with the assumption that another scheme 
of things can be made that will have 
sense because “society can become its 
master.” This new order can be com- 
posed only with the aid of the individ- 
ual’s critical understanding and his abil- 
ity to incorporate within himself the 
changes that he wishes to see established 
in the macrocosm. 

This attitude is emphasized in an- 
other Brecht Parable for the Theatre: 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle. Here the 
heroine is another simple young girl, 
Grusha Vashnadze. She discovers in the 
first part of the play that what the Story- 
teller says is true: “Terrible is the temp- 
tation of goodness!” 

Grusha, as had Shen Te, succumbs 
to this temptation and learns that the 
world is not prepared to appreciate or 
foster her goodness. It is only by the 
complete reversal of the normal proc- 
esses of justice that Grusha manages to 
achieve happiness. This is accomplished, 
however, by placing the play in a fairy- 
story atmosphere. The actions of Azdak 
the judge that permit a happy conclu- 
sion to the sufferings of Grusha are 
demonstrably abnormal and the words 
of the Storyteller take them out of the 
world of reality: 

The people of Grusinia did not forget him but 
long remembered 

The period of his judging as a brief golden age 

Almost as an age of justice. 


The reality of the play does not lie, 
therefore, in the manipulated happy 
ending except as it ironically implies 
the rarity of the reward of goodness. The 
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full meaning of the play lies in its satir- 
ical and varied exposure of the short- 
comings of the average human _ being 
and his seeming inability, in a selfish 
and material world, to act on other than 
selfish and material principles. This is 
seen in many other plays of Brecht— 
Mother Courage, Three-Penny Opera, 
St. Joan of the Stockyard. On a social 
level Brecht is demanding the same clar- 
ity of vision as to man’s condition and 
determination not to 
found, that 
Camus. 


the same willed 
the conditions as 
characterize the 
Camus’ insight is personal, philosoph- 
ical, and tragic; Brecht’s is social, po- 
litical, Both, however, re- 
fuse to accept the unimportance of the 
individual man, even though their vision 
tends to tell them that in the world as 
it is man’s being and purpose are un- 
intelligible. Brecht and Camus have pro- 
ceeded beyond their observation to de- 
mand a kind of reason and a kind of 
order. Their approach and their con- 
clusions differ widely, but they both ev- 
idence a concern with an ordered and 
selective art form that their 
particular sense of the necessity of order 
in man and in his social and spiritual 


accept 
dramas of 


and _ satiric. 


conveys 


environment. 

With Brecht and Camus, the dom- 
ination of the naturalist’s concept of 
the world has been revoked. Their plays 
are based neither upon an adjustment 
of man and his environment—the older 
drama of ideas—nor upon the more re- 
cent acceptance that such a rapproche- 
ment is absurd. They, and others like 
written a new drama of 


them, have 


ideas based upon fresh and challenging 


concepts of the universe in which man is 


central rather than peripheral, is the 
instrument rather than the product of 
change. 
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THORNTON WILDER AND THE TRAGIC 


SENSE OF LIFE 


ROBERT W. CORRIGAN 


Of all modern American dramatists, 
none is more difficult to pin down than 
Thornton Wilder. He is thought of, to- 
gether with O’Neill, Miller, and Wil- 
liams, as one of our “Big Four,” and 
yet his reputation is based on only 
three full-length plays and was made on 
one. And whereas reams of criticism 
have been written on the other three 
playwrights, only an occasional article 
on Wilder is published. This is all the 
more surprising since no one seems to 


agree about his work. For some he is 
the great American satirist; for others 
he is a soft-hearted sentimentalist; and 
for still others he is our only “religious” 


dramatist. Furthermore, no American 
playwright is more respected by con- 
temporary European dramatists than is 
Wilder; Brecht, Ionesco, and Duerren- 
matt have all acknowledged their debt 
to this “great and fanatical experi- 
mentor.” Therefore, it is about time 
that we reévaluate his work. 

From his earliest volumes of one-acts, 
The Angel That Troubled the Waters 
and The Long Christmas Dinner, to his 
last play, The Matchmaker, Wilder has 
dealt boldly and affirmatively with the 
themes of Life, Love, and Earth. Each 
of his plays is a hymn in dramatic form 
affirming life. But the important ques- 
tion is: What is the nature of this af- 


Mr. Corrigan teaches at Tulane University 
and is editor of The Tulane Drama Review. 


firmation? It is not, as some would have 
it, Christian. To begin with, Wilder has 
no belief—at least in his plays—in a 
religion that is revealed or historical. 
These are basic premises of Christianity. 
To be sure Wilder is deistic, but as al- 
most all of his critics have pointed out, 
he is essentially a religious Platonist; 
and this position must ultimately reject 
the historic dimension as meaningful. 
Francis Fergusson ties these two ideas 
together when he writes: 

The plays are perfectly in accord with the 
Platonic kind of philosophy which they are 
designed to teach. The great Ideas are time- 
less, above the history of the race and the 
history of actual individuals, Any bit of in- 
dividual or racial history will do, therefore, to 
“illustrate” them; but history and individual 
lives lack all real being; they are only shadows 
on the cave wall. 


Mary McCarthy approaches this another 
way when she writes of The Skin of 
our Teeth: 


In other words, if George misses the five- 
fifteen, Chaos is come again. This is the moral 
of the piece. Man, says Mr. Wilder, from time 
to time gets puffed up with pride and pros- 
perity, he grows envious, covetous, lecherous, 
forgets his conjugal duties, goes whoring after 
women; portents of disaster appear, but he 
is too blind to see them; in the end, with the 
help of the little woman, who has never taken 
any stock in either pleasure or wisdom, he 
escapes by the skin of his teeth. Sicut erat in 
principio. 


It is a curious view of life. It displays ele- 
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ments of Christian morality. Christ, however, 
was never so simple, but on the contrary al- 
lowed always for paradox (the woman taken 
in adultery, the story of Martha and Mary, 
“Consider the lilies of the field”) . . . No, 
it is not the Christian view, but a kind of 
bowdlerized version of it, such as might have 
been imparted to a class of taxpayer's children 
by a New England Sunday School 
forty years ago. 


Now, I happen to believe that both 
Fergusson and Miss McCarthy (even in 
their admiration for Wilder) overstate 
their arguments, because Wilder, except 
in his preface to The Angel That 
Troubled the Waters, has never thought 
of himself as a Christian or a religious 
playwright. He best states his position 
when he writes: “Our Town is not of- 
fered as a picture of life in a New 
Hampshire village; or speculation about 
the conditions of life after death. .. . It 
is an attempt to find a value above all 
price for the smallest events of daily 
life.” Wilder is talking about Our 


Town, but what he says applies to all 


of his work. In short, Wilder is a hu- 
manist, an affirming humanist—a “yea- 
sayer to life” as Barnard Hewitt calls 
him—but nonetheless a humanist. 

the nature of 
what 


examine 
affirmation, 


When we 
Wilder’s humanistic 
do we discover? His plays celebrate hu- 
man love, the worth and dignity of 
man, the values of the ordinary, and 
the eternity of human values. From the 
little boy in Wilder’s first play who says: 
“T am not afraid of life. I will astonish 
it!” to Dolly Levi and her cohorts in 
adventure in The Matchmaker, Wilder 
has always been on the side of life and 
life is seen to be most directly affirmed 
through love. Love, then, is his most 
persistent theme and it has been for 
him an inexhaustible subject. Of its 
worth he is convinced, but it is interest- 
ing to note that Wilder has never been 
able to make any commitments as to 


teacher . 
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the reasons for its worth. Wilder can 
deal with life and love directly and con- 
cretely; but when he moves to the edges 
of life, the focus becomes less sharp. 
Certainly, Wilder deals with death—he 
is not afraid of it, but death in his plays 
is terminal. When Mrs. Soames says in 
Act Three of Our Town: “My, wasn’t life 
awful—and wonderful,” Wilder is re- 
minding us that beauty is recognizable 
because of change and life is meaningful 
because of death. But as both John 
Mason Brown and Winfield Townley 
Scott have pointed out, Wilder never 
deals adequately with Death’s own mean- 
ing. And as for what’s beyond death? 
The Stage Manager in Our Town tells 
us: 

You know as well as I do that the dead don’t 
Stay interested in us living people for very 
long. Gradually, gradually, they let go of the 
earth. from the 
earth—that’s the way I put it,—weaned away. 
Yes, they stay here while the earth-part of 


They get weaned away 


‘em burns away, burns out, and all that time 
they slowly get indifferent to what’s going on 
in Grover’s Corners. They're waitin’! They're 
waitin’ for something that they feel is comin’. 
Something important and great. Aren’t they 
waitin’ for the eternal part in them to come 
out clear? 


But what is this eternal part, this 
Platonic essence, which in our imperfect 
awareness of living is only a shadow on 
the wall of the cave? What is death’s 
meaning? The Stage Manager has just 
told us: 

that something is eternal. 


everybody knows 


And it 
it ain’t earth, and it ain’t even the stars... 


ain't houses and it ain’t names, and 
everybody knows in their bones that something 
is eternal, and that something has to do with 
human beings. All the greatest people ever 
lived have been telling us that for five thou- 
sand years and yet you'd be surprised how 
people are always losing hold of it. There's 
something way down deep that’s eternal about 


every human being. 


So, we are right back where we started: 
Life is reality and eternity is the per- 
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fected essence of that reality to which 
we are too often blind and of which we 
can’t stand too much. 


It is this tendency—a tendency con- 
sistent with his Platonism—to reduce 
the dimension of eternity so that it can 
be encompassed by life itself, that has 
lead me to believe—although he has 
written no tragedies—that Wilder has 
essentially a tragic rather than a Chris- 
tian or even religious view of life. Why 
his plays are not tragedies I shall come 
to, but first I should like to describe 
briefly what I mean by the tragic view 
of life. Scott Fitzgerald described it in 
a letter to his daughter as “the sense 
that life is essentially a cheat and its 
conditions are those of defeat.” It seems 
to me that the awareness of the tragic 
nature of things informs every serious 
outlook. You can escape it in play or 
other forms of illusion; you can tran- 
scend it in religion; or you can celebrate 
it in exaltation; but it is always there! 
It is the backdrop of fate which insists 
that part, if not all, of life’s glory is in its 
doom. 

The tragic view of life is derived from 
that form of Greek mysticism known as 
gnosticism. The simplest statement of 
the gnostic attitude that I know of—and 
Wilder is very pertinent here—is Hegel's 
“the truth is in the whole!” What this 
means is that any adequate philosophy 
of life must not only include every- 
thing, but affirm everything. It must not 
suppress any aspect of reality because 
some moral code finds it offensive or 
ignoble; or because some human emo- 
tion or action is unpleasant or shocking; 
nor can it prefer some aspect of life be- 
cause it is beautiful, noble, or good. In 
short, if the truth is in the whole, then 
reality is neutral, not partisan—it is 
beyond good and evil. But life as it is 
lived is fragmentary and denies the 
possibility of neutrality: flesh-and-blood 
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men are always partisan. Living is tak- 
ing sides; and neutrality in life is al- 
ways the taking of sides by default. 
Thus, if “the truth is in the whole,” it 
is mocked by life as it destroys it. Life 
depends on the interplay of polar op- 
posites, and this fact is the lowest com- 
mon denominator of the tragic view of 
life. The differences in tragedy are the 
differences in the way the clash is con- 
ceived. But finally, the very existence of 
separate, discrete individuals is itself 
sufficient to set up a tragic conflict. 
Tragedy is the inevitable result of our 
ontological solitude. As long as, to use 
Rilke’s phrase, “I am I and you are you 
and we are separated by a void,” the 
possibility of tragedy exists. For Thomas 
Wolfe was right when he saw: “Naked 
and alone we came into exile. In her 
dark womb we did not know our 
mother’s face; from the prison of her 
flesh have we come into the unspeakable 
and uncommunicable prison of this 
earth. Which of us has known his 
brother? Which of us has looked into 
his father’s heart? Which of us is not 
forever a stranger and alone?” 


For this reason the stage of tragic 
drama _ consists of two ever-shifting 
backdrops or perspectives: the ultimate 
perspective which is neutral and beyond 
good and evil, and in which all experi- 
ence is equally valid and real; and the 
finite perspective of men in action; the 
perspective of life’s strife, tensions, and 
contradictions. And man, being finite, 
will of necessity always challenge the 
ultimate perspective, and tragedy is the 
dramatization of that conflict. It is for 
this reason that man’s pride, whether it 
be in the form of an inordinate pursuit 
of a finite goal or the suicidal aspiration 
toward the infinite, should not be viewed 
as a character defect of egotism, or as a 
tragic flaw. Rather it is a part of hu- 
man nature, the necessary counterpart 
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of man’s creative capacity as a rational 
being. 

Tragedy, then, sees man as the ques- 
tioner—naked and alone—facing the 
mysterious forces of life, and particular- 
ly those irreducible forces of suffering 
and death. We must understand that 
tragedy does not attempt to abolish 
the suffering of pain, fear, and sadness, 
rather it embraces that suffering as the 
fulfillment of maturity and self-under- 
standing. The tragic vision impels man 
to fight against his destiny. It impels the 
hero, the playwright, and finally the 
audience into “boundary situations.” 
Those situations where man is at the 
limits of his sovereignty: Job on the 
ash-heap; Prometheus on the crag; 
Oedipus discovered; Lear on the heath; 
Ahab on the quarter-deck. Here, with 
all the protective coverings stripped off, 
the hero faces—as if no man had ever 
faced it before—the existential question: 
Job’s “What is man?”; Lear’s “Is man 
no more than this?’ The tragic writer 
always presses these boundary situations 
to their fullest yield, and this is the 
discovery of tragedy. The hero discovers 
through this suffering not God, or 
Nature, but himself. In tragedy, action 
is carried to the uttermost limits, in 
order that the farthest reaches of hu- 
man possibility may be explored. And 
in so doing the hero’s defeat is vin- 
dicated by his capacity to impose mean- 
ing on the void, even while in the act 
of falling. 


Now, Wilder has not created any 
Ahabs or Lears, but this is not because 
he hasn’t a tragic view of life. He hap- 
pens to believe—as did Maeterlinck— 
that the tragedy of life can best be seen 
in the drama of the everyday—in life’s 
smallest events. For this reason he does 
not dramatize great conflicts in order 
to capture the quintessence of tragedy, 
for there are times in each of our lives 
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when we are conscious of moving into 
boundary situations. I think it is im- 
portant to see the validity of this, al- 
though we must point out that this is 
tragic but not always dramatic. And 
this, I think, accounts for the fact that 
Wiider’s plays are usually called 
“hymns,” “odes,” “songs,” and so on, 
and most critics feel that there isn’t 
much conflict in their plots. It might be 
helpful to take a specific example to il- 
lustrate Wilder’s position on this matter. 
Over and over again in Wilder’s work, 
the belief is stated directly and indirectly 
that “life is what you make of it.” The 
fullest discussion of the idea is in The 
Ides of March, where Caesar says: “Life 
has no meaning save that which we 
confer upon it.” Later he says: 
Am I sure that there is no mind behind our 
anywhere in the 
How terrifying 
and glorious the role of man if, indeed, with- 


existence and no 


universe? I think I 


mystery 
am... =. 


out guidance and without consolation he must 
create from his own vitals the meaning for 
his existence and the rules whereby he lives. 


Many of us believe this idea when stated 
in its simpler form: “Life is what we 
make of it.”” But we are unaware that 
this is really an existential position and 


that Wilder is close to Sartre’s 
“Man is condemned to be free.” 

In fact, upon reflection, we discover 
that in starting from “Life is what we 
make of it,” Wilder is really in the 
mainstream of the modern drama begin- 
ning with Ibsen and Strindberg. And 
this is a dangerous position and usually 
in the drama has led to despair. The 
image of man in this drama is an image 
of collapse. Certainly, Kierkegaard saw 
this when he wrote in Fear and Trem- 
bling: 

If there were no eternal consciousness in a 
man, if at the foundation of all there lay 
only a wildly seething power which writhing 
with obscure passions produced everything that 
is great and everything that is insignificant, 
if a bottomless void never satiated lay hidden 
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beneath all—what then would life be but 


despair. 


Most modern dramatists have answered 
with “that’s all!” But Wilder hasn't, 
even though he holds a position that 
should lead this way. I think he averts 
despair—and also tragedy, even though 
his view of life is essentially tragic— 
with a kind of Santayana-like belief in 
life. In fact, Wilder’s Platonism can 
make sense only if it is seen as coming 
through Santayana. Wilder is—as prob- 
ably most of us are—saved from despair 
and its paralyzing effects by what Santa- 
yana calls “animal faith.’” We admit that 
life may be only an irrational nightmare 
and there is no reality except that which 
we imagine, but the animal faith which 
bids us believe in the external world is 
much stronger than all the logical argu- 
ments which would make life absurd. 
As Joseph Wood Krutch put it: “Every- 
body acts as though he believed that the 
external world exists; nearly everybody 
acts as though he believed that his ver- 
sion of it is a dependable one; and the 
majority act as though they could also 
make valid value judgments about it.” 
It is this belief, this animal faith, that 
permits Wilder to say “Life is what you 
make of it,” and still come up in af- 
firmation on this side of despair. All his 


plays might be described by that verse 


of Theodore Spencer’s (and I think 
Wilder and Spencer have great affini- 
ties): 
Oh how to praise that No, 
When all 
After the lost 
Oh how 
That 
But although Wilder can assert mean- 
ing to life, the meaning is almost in the 
assertion itself and this is not a very 
comfortable position to be in. One gets 
the feeling that Wilder has to keep say- 
ing it to make sure that it is true. The 
danger of this position is that it lacks 


longing would 
Yes! 

redress 

of No? 


pt ess 


disaster 


the necessary polarity and tension for 
full meaning; the tension between an 
ultimate perspective and a finite one. 
This in itself keeps Wilder from being 
a religious dramatist. In all great reli- 
gious drama: the works of Sophocles, 
Calderén, Everyman, and in more re- 
cent times the later plays of Hofmanns- 
thal, Eliot and even Fry, there is the 
backdrop of religious belief which gives 
meaning to and informs the hero’s “life 
is what you make of it.” There is the 
greater stage. The medieval theatre and 
the Spanish theatre of Calderén exhibit 
this, and this is what Hofmannsthal 
tried to achieve at the Salzburg festivals 
with his productions of Everyman, The 
Great World Theatre, and The Tower. 
In all of these plays the actors—man— 
are faced with a moral choice under 
the very eyes of God and his angels up- 
stage. The scaffold of these multiple 
stage structures not only serves as a mag- 
ic mirror for the visible world and its 
invisible order, but the invisible order 
is made visible. For in these plays the 
idea of man as a player on the world’s 
stage becomes the very principle of the 
mise-en-scene. God, the 
speaking from the top of the scaffold, 
actually orders the world to produce a 
play under his eyes, featuring man who 
is to act out his part on earth. 


For master, 


More important than the absence of 
a religious dimension to Wilder’s work, 
however, are the many experiments he 
has made in theatrical technique to 
compensate for this lack of an ultimate 
perspective. It is a commonplace in 
talking about modern literature to com- 
ment on the loss of a community of 
values and the disappearance of public 
truths in our time. It is equally well 
known that writers tend to compensate 
for the lack of a community of belief 
with new techniques of expression. The 
problem for the dramatist is how to 
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make a highly individual standard of 
values appear to the audience to be a 
natural objective standard. Most of the 
modern dramatists have attempted to 
meet this problem by focussing on the 
psychology of their characters. In so 
doing they leave begged the question of 
value by confining the world of the play 
to the limits of an individual character’s 
mind and then assessing value solely in 
terms of the consciousness of that mind. 
Thus, an incident in Hedda Gabler may 
not be important by any communicable 
standard of human significance, but if 
the universe is confined to her mind and 
Ibsen makes us look deeply enough into 
it, we can at least see it as important in 
that tiny context. In this way psychol- 
ogy makes possible such a drastic lim- 
itation of context that a private world 
can be the subject of a tragedy. Further- 
more, by new techniques of presentation 
that private world and its values can be 
made, at least for the duration of the 
performance, convincing. 


Wilder has not been interested in 
psychology and has never used psycho- 
logical techniques to solve the “modern- 
ists’ problems in the theatre. This 
accounts, I think, for his great influence 
on the continental avant-garde dram- 
atists who are rebelling against our psy- 
chologically oriented theatre. Wilder 
sought to achieve the sense of an ulti- 
mate perspective by immaterializing the 
sense of dramatic place on stage. The 
bare stage of Our Town with its chairs, 
tables, and ladders, together with the 
Stage Manager’s bald exposition, are all 
that he uses to create the town. The 
same is true of The Skin of Our Teeth; 
you never really know where the An- 
trobuses live—nor when. This 
second dominant technique; by destroy- 
ing the illusion of time, Wilder achieves 
the effect of any time, all time, each 
time. But this is risky business, for with- 


is his 
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out the backdrop of an ultimate per- 
spective to inform a play’s action, it can 
very easily become sentimental or satir- 
ical, or even pretentious. Wilder at his 
best keeps this from happening, but his 
only weapons are wit and irony. And a 
production which does not succeed in 
capturing these qualities (as alas most 
college and school productions do not) 
is bound to turn out bathetic and senti- 
mental; when technique is used as a 
compensation for the ultimate perspec- 
tive, the resultant work of art always 
lies precariously under a Damoclean 
sword. 

It is important that we see the dan- 
gers in Wilder’s methods, but that a 
tragic sense of life informs his plays is 
best illustrated by his sense of destiny. 
In Wilder’s novel, The Woman of An- 
dros, Chrysis tells her guests a fable of 
the dead hero who receives Zeus’ permis- 
sion to return to earth to relive the 
least eventful day of his life, on the con- 
dition that he see it both as onlooker 
and participant. 
living too 


Suddenly the hero saw that the 


are dead and that we can only be said to be 
moments when our hearts are 
for our hearts are 


alive in those 
conscious of our treasure; 


not strong enough to love every moment. 


He quickly asks to be released from this 
experience, and it is the opinion of 
Chrysis that 

All human beings—save a few mysterious ex- 
ceptions who seemed to be in possession of 


some secret from the gods—merely endured the 
slow misery of existence, hiding as best they 
could consternation that life had no 
wonderful surprises after all and that its most 
difficult burden was the incommunicability of 


their 


love. 

Eight years later Wilder incorporated 
this into the last scene of Our Town. 
When Emily comes back on her twelfth 
birthday, she discovers that “we don’t 
have time to look at one another. I 
didn’t realize. So all that was going on 
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and we never noticed . . . Oh, earth 
you're too wonderful for anybody to re- 
alize you. Do any human beings ever re- 
alize life while they live it? —every, 
every minute?” The answer, of course, is 
“no,” and Emily must conclude with 
“That’s all human beings are!—Just 
blind people.” 

What Wilder is saying here is that 
human beings cannot stand to have a 
sense of destiny—the awareness that 
there is a continuity in all our acts, the 
awareness that every present moment 
comes from a past and is directed to a 
future. Only at moments—usually of 
emotional crisis—do we have this sense 
of destiny, this sense of awareness of 
the future. It is this sense of destiny that 
is the great human reality and the trag- 


edy of life lies in our fragmentary and 
imperfect awareness of it. Wilder is 
aware, like Eliot, that “human kind 
cannot bear very much reality,” but his 
plays fall short of tragedy because he 
takes the Platonic escape, he moves into 
a world that denies the reality and the 
nemesis of destiny. Nor does he have 
the solution of an Eliot. For in denying, 
finally, the reality of destiny he shuts 
out the possibility of ever providing the 
means to perfect our fragmentary and 
imperfect vision. He fails, to use Karl 
Jaspers’ phrase, to go “Beyond Trag- 
edy.” That Wilder lacks this dimension, 
is not to discredit him, however, for no 
other American dramatist more fully 
affirms that miracle of life which so 
much modern drama would deny. 
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THE THEATRE OF IONESCO: A UNION 
OF FORM AND SUBSTANCE 


BERNARD F. DUKORE 


The plays of Eugene Ionesco have 
inspired both violent condemnation and 
rhapsodic adulation. When an_ off- 
Broadway theatre recently produced 
The Bald Soprano and Jack, their ad- 
vertisements featured a  ‘For-and- 
Against” column of critical judgments, 
and urged the public to decide for it- 
self. The public decided not to decide 
for itself, but accepted the “Against” 
verdict. Yet the the 
“Against” side were not the sole reason 


statements on 


that the production did not succeed, 
for Ionesco’s supporters often have a 
habit of alienating his potential public. 
In a characteristically enthusiastic ar- 
ticle, William that 
Jonesco’s plays “bewilder, delight, an- 


Saroyan declared 


noy, astonish, amaze and amuse” him.? 


Jacques Lemarchand, an ardent sup- 


porter of Ionesco, stated that Ionesco’s 
theatre “is not a psychological theatre, 
it is not a symbolist theatre, it is not a 
social theatre, nor is it a poetic or a 
The Theatre of 
Eugene Ionesco is certainly the strangest 

. to have emerged from the post-war 
period.”? These statements have helped 
create an image of Ionesco as the in- 


surrealistic one. 


Mr. Dukore is on the staff of the University 
of Southern California. 

1 William Saroyan, “Ionesco,” Theatre Arts, 
XLII (July, 1958), 25. 

2 Jacques Lemarchand, “Le Théatre d’Eu- 
géne Ionesco,” in Eugéne Ionesco, Thédtre 
(Paris, 1954), I, 11-12. My translation. 


comprehensible poet of the obscure. 
Until very recently, Ionesco himself has 
not done much to create a different im- 
pression. Such statements as “reality is 
unreal. . 
fostered the legend that Ionesco writes 


. words are just noises’? have 


little more than fascinating double-talk. 
Lately, however, Ionesco has become 
more articulate, and in his recent writ- 
ings and speeches about the theatre, we 
can see a logical aesthetic credo. A new 
style of art is usually unpopular, he re- 
minds us, chiefly because its technique is 
unfamiliar. ‘To illustrate this, he com- 
pares Proust and Sue. 
Eugéne Sue was Proust 


extremely popular. 


was not. He was not understood. He did not 
speak to everyone. . . . Today it is Proust who 
truth, it is 
How 
forbid 


a Proustian language!4 


offers a wealth of Eugéne Sue 
that the 


to write in 


who seems empty. fortunate 


authorities did not Proust 


The type of theatre against which 
Ionesco usually inveighs is the ideolog- 
ical theatre, the theatre which claims 
social usefulness as its main function. 
This, he says, is nonsense, for when the 
theatre “tries to become the vehicle of 
ideologies, it can only become their 
popularizer. It them 


An ideological theatre is 


simplifies dan- 


gerously. 
Reed, 
1957), P. 50. 


Ionesco, “The Avant-Garde 
Theatre, VIII (Autumn, 


3 Quoted in Muriel “Tonesco,” Ré- 
alités (December, 

4 Eugene 
atre,”” World 
184. 


The- 
1959), 
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insufficiently philosophical.”® And it is 
more illuminating to read a psycholog- 
ical treatise than to visit a psychological 
theatre, for the latter is insufficiently 
psychological. Pirandello, he says, is 
now outdated, 


since his theatre is founded upon theories of 
personality or of many-faceted truth, theories 


which since psychoanalysis and depth psy- 


chology seem clear as day. By confirming the 
Pirandello’s theories, modern 
going 
exploration of the human psyche, gives him a 


correctness of 
psychology, necessarily further in the 
certain validity, but at the same time renders 
him insufficient and useless: since it says more 
completely and more scientifically that which 
Pirandello has said.6 

But although Ionesco harangues against 


the ideological theatre, he does not 
maintain, as Terrence Rattigan did in 
Bernard that 


ideas have no place in the theatre. 


his debate with Shaw, 
Ionesco draws a line between ideas and 
ideology: “A work of art is not devoid 
of ideas. Since it is life or the expression 
of life, ideas are emanated from it: the 
work of art does not emanate from an 
ideology.”’ He makes a distinction be- 
tween ideas which are universal in char- 
acter and those which are local and 
specific, such as political ideas. 

Ionesco remembers that as a child he 
was held spellbound by the puppet 
shows in the Luxembourg Gardens, and 
in fact his plays are descendants of these 
puppet plays. His theatre is a guignol, 
a theatre of caricature and of the gro- 
tesque, a theatre that exaggerates life 
that larger than life. 
Ionesco finds the realistic theatre in- 
sufficient and unsatisfying. It is neces- 


becomes 


sary, he says, 

to go all the way in the grotesque, in cari- 
cature, beyond the pale irony of witty drawing 
Ionesco, “Discovering the The- 


Leonard C. Pronko, The Tulane 
(September, 1959), 9. 


5 Eugene 
atre,” trans. 
Drama Review, IV 

6 Ibid., p. 8. 

7Ionesco, “The Avant-Garde Theatre,” p. 
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room comedies. Not drawing room comedies, 
but farce, an extreme burlesque exaggeration. 


Humor, but with the methods of bur- 
lesque. A hard comedy, without finesse, exces- 
sive. . Theatre is an extreme exaggeration 
of feelings, an exaggeration which disjoints the 


ves, 


real.s 


Ionesco is not a crank writing mean- 
ingless absurdities or colorful vagaries. 
His plays are different from the con- 
ventional types He writes 
neither from the viewpoint of psycho- 
logical realism nor from the viewpoint 
of a political ideology. Because of this, 
the form of his plays is neither the form 
of the well-made play nor of epic the- 
atre. But his plays are not formless. 


of plays. 


Artistic unity, he maintains, “satisfies an 
inner the 
logic of some structural order imposed 
from without.’® To understand the form 
of his plays, one must go to the plays 
some 


need and does not answer 


themselves, and not to precon- 


ceived notion of play construction. 
Tonesco’s plays are neither formless nor 
meaningless. To prove this, I would 
like to take The Bald Soprano and The 
Lesson—two plays dissimilar in form, 
both plays different from the type of 
theatre we usually encounter—and to 
analyze their meaning, and how the 
form of each reflects that meaning. 
Both The Bald Soprano and The Les- 
son begin with recognizable theatrical 
conventions, and promptly turn them 
upside down. In The Lesson, the Maid 
admits the Pupil into the house, and the 
latter meets the Professor for the first 
time. This is a conventional means of 
giving exposition. Characters meet for 
the first time and discuss their back- 
grounds. In The Bald Soprano, a hus- 
band and wife are relaxing after dinner: 
she knits, and he reads the newspaper. 


8 Ionesco, 
10-11. 

9 Eugene Ionesco, “The Starting Point,” in 
Eugene Ionesco, Plays, trans. Donald Watson 
(London, 1958), I, ix. 


“Discovering the Theatre,” pp. 
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What could be more familiar? In both 
plays, the opening situations are fa- 
miliar. The audience has seen them in 
the realistic theatre. What happens later 
is not familiar. 

The Bald Soprano seems to be form- 
less because it does not use the plot 
structure of the realistic play. But is not 
this lack of plot, this apparent lack of 
form, this willful lack of meaningful 
forward motion—is it not exactly the 
right form for a play that reveals lives 
which are formless and which lack 
meaningful forward motion? 

Note the opening stage direction: 
Scene: A middle-class English 
English armchairs. An English evening. Mr. 
Smith, an Englishman, seated in his English 


and wearing English slippers, is 
smoking his English pipe and reading an Eng- 


interior, with 


armchair 


lish newspaper, near an English fire. He is 
wearing English spectacles and a small gray 
English moustache. Beside him, in another 
English Mrs. Smith, an 
woman, is darning some English socks. A long 
moment of English silence. The English si- 
lence. The English clock strikes 17 English 
strokes.10 


armchair, English- 


Except for the clock striking seventeen 
times, this is a stunning picture of bour- 


10 This and subsequent quotations from The 
Bald Soprano and The Lesson are from Eu- 
gene Ionesco, Four Plays, trans. Donald M. 
Allen (New York, 1958). Another English 
translation is available: Eugene Ionesco, Plays, 
trans. Donald Watson (London, 1958), Vol. I. 
The reader is invited to compare these with 
the French edition: Eugéne Ionesco, Thédtre 
(Paris, 1954), Vol. I. Ionesco’s plays present 
language problems that are sometimes insur- 
mountable. In The Bald Soprano, for example, 
Ionesco has Mr. Martin announce that he took 
a train from Manchester at “une demie aprés 
huit” and arrived in London at “un quart 
avant cing.” The grammatical construction is 
English. Although the correct French would 
be “huit heures et demie” and “cing heures 
moins le quart,” he has made the English Mr. 
Martin say—in French—‘a half after eight” 
and “a quarter before five,” which is a general 
equivalent of “half past eight” and “a quarter 
before five,” which joke his French audience 
would certainly understand. The only way to 
give the flavor of the original would be to 
make the characters French rather than Eng- 
lish, and to have them say, “eight hours and 
a half” and “five hours less the quarter.” 
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geois conventionality. And this image 
of bourgeois conventionality is devel- 
oped throughout the course of the play. 


No sooner have the chimes struck 
seventeen times than Mrs. Smith an- 
nounces that it is nine o’clock. A joke? 
Of course it is a joke. But it also re- 
veals that the specific time of day is 
meaningless, because from hour to hour 
and day to day, their lives are essen- 
tially the same. It is also noteworthy 
that the couple is named Smith: a per- 
fectly conventional, nondescript, middle- 
class name for conventional, nondescript, 
middle-class people. 

Mrs. Smith continues: “We’ve drunk 
the soup, and eaten the fish and chips, 
and the English salad. The children 
have drunk English water. We’ve eaten 
well this evening. That’s because we 
live in the suburbs of London and be- 
is Smith.” The com- 
placency and smug self-satisfaction of 
the bourgeois is established at the very 
start of the play. 

The uniformity, as well as the lack of 
vital life in the lives of the members of 
the bourgeoisie is revealed when the 
Smiths discuss Bobby Watson, whom 
Mr. Smith describes as a “veritable liv- 
ing corpse.’” Bobby Watson has a wife, 
also named Bobby Watson. 


cause our name 


Since they both had the same name, you could 
never tell one from the other when you saw 
them together. It was only after his death 
that you could really tell which was which. And 
there are still people today who confuse her 
with the deceased and offer their condolences 
to him. 


There is no difference in the pattern 
of existence between one bourgeois and 
another, difference in sex notwithstand- 
ing. That people still confuse the dead 
man with the living woman indicates 
further the lifelessness of bourgeois ex- 
istence, for quick or dead the bour- 
geois Bobby is a corpse. When asked to 
describe Mrs. Bobby Watson, Mr. Smith 
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first states that she is not pretty, then 
that she is pretty; first that she is big 
and stout, then that she is small and 
thin. The outward appearance of the 
bourgeois does not matter: since their 
lives are exactly the same, their peculiar 
physical characteristics are unimportant. 
To reinforce this point, Ionesco informs 
us that the Watsons have a son and a 
daughter, named Bobby and Bobby, an 
uncle named Bobby Watson, and an 
aunt named Bobby Watson. Every bour- 
geois is a Bobby Watson. 

Ionesco frequently employs a_ gro- 
tesque reversal of the usual. He accom- 
plishes this by taking a familiar situa- 
tion, injecting into that situation a 
single element which renders it com- 
pletely improbable, and then writing the 
scene as though the improbable element 
were not there. Such a scene occurs 
when Mr. and Mrs. Martin enter. Each 
thinks the other looks familiar. They 
discover that they are originally from 
Manchester, that they came to London 
on the same train, that they sat in the 
same compartment, and that they now 
live in the same house. A man and a 
woman are attracted by each other, and 
discover that they have seen each other 
before. So far, there is nothing unusual 
—except that we know their names are 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin. Then they dis- 
cover that they live in the same room, 
sleep in the same bed, and are parents 
of the same child. Bourgeois love is re- 
vealed as not only formalized and stand- 
ardized, but as something which has 
become a series of clichés. Bourgeois 
lovers neither really see nor really know 
each other. That passion has disap- 
peared, and that excitement has become 
boredom is clearly indicated in the 
opening stage directions of the scene: 
“The dialogue which follows must be 
spoken in voices that are drawling, 
monotonous, a little singsong, without 
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nuances.” And at what would normally 

be the high point of passion, “They sit 

together in the same armchair, their 
arms around each other, and fall asleep.” 

Upon awakening, Mr. Martin issues the 

following declaration of love: “Darling, 

let’s forget all that has not passed be- 
tween us ... and live as before.” Mrs. 

Martin passionlessly agrees. The lack of 

passion and vitality will continue; they 

will go on as before. 

The Smiths return, the party begins, 
and Ionesco presents not only a brilliant 
satire on cocktail party conversation, 
but—and more to the point—on the 
bourgeois preoccupation with inconse- 
quentials. At first, each of the characters 
gropes for something profound with 
which to impress the others. The result 
is a plethora of banalities. When Mr. 
Martin states, “We all have colds,” Mr. 
Smith adds the penetrating observation, 
“Nevertheless, it’s not chilly.” The 
group then discusses interesting and im- 
portant events. For example: 

Mrs. MARTIN (graciously): Oh well, today I 
witnessed something extraordinary. Some- 
thing really incredible. In the street, 
near a café, I saw a man, properly dressed, 
about fifty years old, or not even that... . 
Well, I’m sure you'll say that I’m making 
it up—he was down on one knee and he 
was bent over. 

Mr. Martin, Mr. SmirH, Mrs, SMITH: Oh! 

Mrs. MartTIN: Yes, bent over. . . . I went near 
him to see what he was doing... . 

Mr. Smita: And? 

Mrs. Martin: He was tying his shoe lace which 


had come undone. 

Mr. MaArtTIN, Mr, SMITH, Mrs. SMITH: Fantas- 
tic! 

Mr. SmirH: If someone else had told me this, 
I'd not believe it. 


By having these people regard this in- 
cident as extraordinary, Ionesco empha- 
sizes the triviality of their lives. 

The doorbell rings. Mrs. Smith goes 
to the door to answer it. She returns with 
the announcement that no one was 
there. This occurs twice more. When the 
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doorbell rings a fourth time, she re- 
fuses to go. Mr. Smith goes to the door 
and returns with the Fire Chief, who 
rang the doorbell the fourth time. He 
admits that he rang it the third time, 
and then hid himself as a joke. But he 
tells them that no one had rung the 
doorbell when it rang the first two 
times. The women maintain, “Experi- 
ence teaches us that when one hears the 
doorbell ring it is because there is never 
anyone there,’ and the men the reverse. 
When the argument gets heated, the 
Fire Chief intervenes and extinguishes 
the “fire”: “You are both partly right. 
When the doorbell rings, sometimes 
there is someone, other times there is no 
one.” This satisfies all concerned, for it 
is the classic bourgeois manner of settling 
controversies: choosing the middle path 
between two extremes. 

It is appropriate that the visitor is a 
Fire Chief, for what a fireman does is 
what the bourgeois does. He puts out 
fires, extinguishes the flames of human 
passion. And since the Fire Chief is 
under orders to extinguish all the fires 
in the city, he goes around looking for 
fires (sparks of vital life) to extin- 
guish. He will not find such fires in 
middle-class homes, and when he asks if 
there is a fire for him to put out, the 
Smiths and Martins answer that there is 
not even a smell of anything burning. 


The lives of these people are not only 
passionless, but pointless. What is of 
vital importance to them is actually triv- 
ial. What promises to be highly exciting 
turns out to be dull, and a tempest in 
a teapot is greeted with the significance 
of a cosmic catastrophe. The characters 
tell each other pointless stories based on 
commonplace incidents. Finally, the 
Fire Chief goes through an absurdly 
long and involved genealogy (“My 
brother-in- law had, on the paternal side, 
a first cousin whose maternal uncle had 
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a father-in-law whose paternal grand- 
father had married as his second wife 
a young native whose brother . . .” etc.) 
as preface to a story whose “point” 
(amazing revelation of extraor- 
dinary!) is that one of these people 
caught a cold in the winter. 

At this point, enter the Maid, who 
turns out to be the Fire Chief's sweet- 
heart. Here, too, passion is extinct, for, 
as the Fire Chief declares, “It was she 
who extinguished my first fires.” Not 
kindled, but extinguished. This is the 
ideal of young love: passion extin- 
guished. 

The Maid wants to read a poem to 
the guests (i.e., join them on an equal 
footing) but the Smiths are shocked at 
this effrontery. Although she manages 
to frighten them into letting her recite 
a poem, they push her offstage as soon 
as they can. The sanctity of the middle- 
class must be protected from lower- 
class upstarts. 


When the Fire Chief leaves, Ionesco 


presents another illustration of the dull 


routine of these people’s lives. The party 
conversation becomes a series of clichés. 
“To each his own,” “An Englishman’s 
home is truly his castle,” “Charity be- 
gins at home’’—these clichés follow each 
other with no logical continuity. The 
words gradually become nonsense syl- 
lables, and the nonsense syllables sol- 
itary vowels and consonants, as one char- 
acter yells, “A, e, i, 0, u’’ and another 
screeches, “B, c, d, f, g.”” The meaning- 
lessness of their lives is conveyed by the 
manner in which they express them- 
selves: meaningless sentences and phrases 
which degenerate into more meaningless 
syllables and letters. 

Finally, to reinforce the point that 
these people are individualized 
characters but are prototypes of the 
bourgeois man and woman, the lights 
that descend on the “‘final’’ scene come 
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up to discover Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
seated in exactly the same positions as 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith in the beginning 
of the play, and saying the same words 
that the Smiths had said. The play ends 
exactly where it began. 

The Bald Soprano is a satire on bour- 
geois life, which, the play shows us, is 
horrible in its dull conventionality, its 
rigidity, its lack of vital life. Since the 
lives of these people lack purpose and 
direction, Ionesco removed from 
the play the conventional dramatic 
structure which would have given them 
purpose and direction. The play is de- 
liberately Ionesco purposely 
avoids a forward motion of plot, choos- 


has 


static. 


ing instead a succession of scenes, each 
of which is connected to the other by 
theme, each revealing the banality of 
these people’s lives, and culminating in 
a screaming mass of clichés. 

The title is explained when the Fire 
Chief inquires of the bald soprano, and 
is told, “She always wears her hair in 
the same style.” And so it is with the 
bourgeoisie. Each lives daily the same 
life as the previous day, and the day of 
each is like the day of the other. 

The opening of The Lesson is not as 
bizarre as that of The Bald Soprano. 
There is nothing comparable to a clock 
striking seventeen an- 
nouncement that it is nine o’clock. On 
the contrary, the opening of The Les- 
son is as conventional as any admirer 
of the realistic theatre could desire. A 
doorbell rings. A Maid admits a Pupil 
to the house, and asks her to wait for 
the Professor, who will arrive shortly 
to give her a lesson. What follows when 
the is far from con- 
ventional. 

Having named—with difficulty—the 
four seasons, the Pupil announces, to 
the Professor’s satisfaction, that she 
wants to study for a doctorate. When 


times and an 


Professor arrives 
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the Pupil answers that one and one are 
two, the Professor marvels at her knowl- 
edge, tells her that she is very advanced 
in her studies, and that she will easily 
get a doctorate. A few moments later, 
our doctoral candidate is unable to sub- 
tract three from four. Nevertheless, she 
is able to multiply—in a split second— 
3.755.998,251 by 5,162,303,508. Soon, 
the Professor explains that the differ- 
ence between two languages is their 
striking resemblance to each other, and 
that they are different despite their iden- 
tical characteristics. 

Although The may be re- 
garded as a satire on the educational 
process—which it is—I do not think 
that this is either its sole or even its 


Lesson 


chief meaning. 

Let us begin by examining what 
happens. 

The Maid admits the Pupil for a 
lesson. The Professor arrives, and gets 
acquainted with the Pupil. The Maid 
warns him not to teach arithmetic, but 
he ignores her warning. He begins the 
lesson by trying to find out what the 
Pupil already knows, and gives her a 
simple test in addition, which she passes 
easily. Next, he gives her a simple test 
in subtraction, which she fails. He then 
tries to teach her subtraction, but fails. 
He introduces the subject of linguistics 
and comparative philology, also against 
the Maid’s advice, and fails again. Fi- 
nally, he murders the Pupil. The Maid 
comes in and discovers the crime. He 
tries to kill her, but does not succeed. 
She helps him to get rid of the evidence, 
and to prepare for the next pupil, to 
whom, presumably, he will do the same 
thing. 

The Lesson is a tightly organized play, 
with a recognizable plot. A teacher tries 
to teach a lesson to a pupil. He is in- 
creasingly frustrated at his inability to 
do so. These failures gradually assume 
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the shape of a nightmare as he becomes 
less and less able to make her under- 
stand what he is talking about. 


A lesson is essentially a form of com- 
munication, an attempt to pass on in- 
formation from one person to another. 
In this play, the attempt is unsuccessful. 
And Ionesco’s theme emerges from this: 
people cannot effectively communicate 
with .each other. The Professor tries to 
teach the Pupil the two basic elements 
of communication, words and numbers. 
But he cannot do so. To the commu- 
nicator, everything is clear and logical, 
and in the first half of the play, we see 
the lesson through the eyes of the com- 
municator, the Professor. His attempts 
to explain subtraction are perfectly clear 
to us: we know exactly what he is talk- 
ing about. But by the time he gets into 
linguistics and philology, we see the 
lesson through the eyes of the Pupil. 
What the Professor says is unintelligible. 
That which distinguishes Spanish from 


neo-Spanish, he explains, “is their strik- 
ing resemblance which makes it so hard 
to distinguish them from each other.” 
These languages are “diverse in spite of 
the fact that they present wholly iden- 
tical characteristics.” Each successive at- 
tempt to communicate fails, and each 


failure causes frustration, which cre- 
ates a frenzy that results in murder. The 
inability to communicate translates it- 
self into frustration on the part of the 
teacher, pain (toothache) on the part 
of the pupil, and finally murder, the 
culmination of the frustration and the 
pain. Nor will it end this time. The 
process will repeat itself with each new 
pupil. Communication will not be 


achieved. 


The function of each character is di- 
rectly related to this theme. The Profes- 
sor’s major objective is to teach, to 
communicate meaning; the Pupil’s is to 
learn, to understand his meaning. And 
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the Maid is one of those souls who is 
not concerned with communication or 
meaning; she is concerned only with 
her job. She keeps the place in order 
and cleans up her employer’s mess. 

Running beneath all of this, as a 
constant counterpoint to the theme of 
non-communication, is a strong sexual 
motif. This is apparent from the very 
entrance of the Professor, and is stressed 
by Ionesco in his opening description 
of him: 

He rubs his hands together constantly; occa- 
sionally a lewd gleam comes into his eyes and 
is quickly repressed. 

During the course of the play ... the lewd 
gleam in his eyes will become a steady de- 
vouring flame. 

As soon as he enters, he notices that 
the Pupil is well developed for her 
age. When she says, referring to the test 
that he will give her, that she is ready 
for him, he is taken aback. “Ready for 
me?... (A gleam in the eye, quickly dis- 
pelled, a gesture immediately checked.) 
It is | who am ready for you, Mademoi- 
selle. I am at your service.” Through- 
out the play, there are sex symbols. 
The Professor refers to the arithmetic 
lesson as “arithmetical knitting.” In 
trying to teach her subtraction, he talks 
about biting her ears. The chief sexual 
element, however, is the fact that in 
the middle of the lesson, the Pupil gets 
a toothache. Ionesco could have chosen 
a crick in the neck, or writer’s cramp, 
but he chose a toothache. A toothache 
is internal. And the moment the Pupil 
first gets this toothache is significant. 
In a speech filled with an_ insistent, 
caressing rhythm, the Professor dis- 
cusses words. These words, which are 
“charged with significance” and heavy 
with meaning, dive downwards and 
“burst like balloons.” At this point, the 
Pupil gets a toothache. At this point, the 
hymen is ruptured. From here until the 
murder, we have a subtle rhythm of 
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speech and action increasing in force 
as the Professor makes deeper insertion, 
until he reaches orgasm: murder. The 
rhythm of the speech is smoothly, then 
more violently, caressing: 

pass delicately, caressingly, over the vocal cords, 
which, like harps or leaves in the wind, will 
suddenly shake, agitate, vibrate, vibrate, vibrate 
or uvulate, or fricate or jostle against each 
other, or sibilate, sibilate, placing everything in 
movement, the uvula, the tongue, the palate, 
the teeth .. . the lips. . . . Finally the words 
come out through the nose, the mouth, the ears, 
the pores, drawing along with them all the 
organs that we have named, torn up by the 
roots, in a powerful, majestic flight . 


The rhythm becomes strongly fricative: 


farrago instead of farrago, fee fi fo fum in- 
stead of fee fi fo Philip instead of 
Philip, fictory instead of fictory, February in- 


fum, 


stead of February .. . 

From the fricatives, the 
rhythm of the scene, completely linked 
to the continuing cycles of the action 
(effort, failure, frustration, renewed ef- 
fort, etc.) builds steadily:in intensity 
until it reaches a dramatic and sexual 


tantalizing 


climax in the murder. 


PROFEssoR: Repeat, repeat: knife ... knife... 
PupiL: I’ve got a pain... my throat, neck... 


oh, my shoulders . . . my_ breast 
knife 
PROFESSOR: 
Pupit: My hips . 
PROFEssoR: Pronounce it carefully . 
knife 
Pupit: Knife . . . my 
Proressor: Knife 
Pupit: Knife... 
my breast, my hips . 
PROFESSOR: 
nouncing it well 
PupiL: Knife 
ach 


my thighs... 


mnie... knife... 


throat 
knife 
my shoulders . . . my arms, 
That's right . . . Now, you're pro- 


my breast my stom- 


He stabs her. Ejaculation occurs at pre- 
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cisely the same moment as the murder. 
In addition, the manner in which he 
kills her is important. He does not 
strangle her: he uses a knife—a phallic 
knife. 

The sex motif is developed as an 


undertone that reinforces the basic 


theme of the play, the inability to com- 
municate. In the sex act, we have the 
most basic form of human communica- 
tion. It is ironic that despite this basic 
way in which two people unite, they 
are more apart than ever; that despite 
the apparent communication, there is 


really no communication. This irony 
not only reinforces the theme, but re- 
inforces the nightmare quality of the 
play. 

The functions of the chief characters 
attain new significance when seen in 
the light of the sex motif. The Professor, 
in attempting to teach and to commu- 
nicate meaning, is trying to penetrate. 
The Pupil, in attempting to learn and 
to understand meaning, is trying to re- 
ceive. 

The form of each of these plays is, 
as we have seen, a direct outgrowth of 
its subject matter. The lack of mean- 
ingful forward motion in The Bald So- 
prano and the nightmare intensity of 
The Lesson spring from the inner worlds 
of these plays. Ionesco does not begin 
with a theatrical form (such as the well- 
made-play) which he uses to develop his 
subject. Instead, he begins with a sub- 
ject, and from that subject derives his 
form. Form and content are so inter- 
related, that these highly unorthodox 
plays possess an artistic unity which 
would hardly have been attained had 
Ionesco poured his subject matter into 
an orthodox form. 
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EUGENE O'NEILL: AN EXERCISE 
IN UNMASKING 


EUGENE M. WAITH 

Dramatic inventiveness is O'Neill's 
surest claim to fame.* I include in this 
term both the feeling for theatre which 
enabled him to hit upon highly effec- 
tive devices for the staging of his plays, 
and another kind of imagination which 
him to find 
sponding to his various concepts of 


enabled situations corre- 
the human dilemma. The attempt to 
find answers to all the big questions in 
life produced some exquisitely painful 
prose in such plays as Lazarus Laughed 
and The Fountain, but it also deter- 
mined form of an 
O'Neill play. The answers themselves, 
unsatisfactory as they are, contribute im- 


the characteristic 


portantly to the success of the best char- 
acterizations. I shall have very little to 
say about either the philosophical or 
psychological worth of O'Neill’s insights. 
My concern is the way in which these 
insights are embodied in dramatic form, 
and here is where his remarkable invent- 
iveness is to be seen. I shall concentrate 
on an aspect of his technique based on 
masks. 
Mr. Waith teaches in the Department of Eng- 
lish, Yale University. 

1This paper was given at the Seminar in 
Twentieth-Century Drama arranged by the 
English Graduate Club of Duke University, 
March 11-12, 1960. I am grateful to Mr. Donald 
Gallup, Curator of the Yale Collection of 
American Literature, for making available 
many items in the O'Neill Collection estab- 
lished by Mrs. Carlotta Monterey O'Neill, and 
for permission to publish information derived 
from them. 


several O'Neill 
plays staged in the twenties: in The 
Hairy Ape, The Ancient Mariner, All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings, The Foun- 
tain, The Great God Brown, Marco Mil- 
lions and Lazarus Laughed. In 1932, two 


Masks were used in 


years before resuscitating the device in 
Days Without End, O'Neill published 
Masks” in The 
American Spectator. Here he expressed 
that masks 
found to be the “‘freest solution” of the 


his “Memoranda on 


his conviction would be 
problem of expressing in drama “those 
profound hidden conflicts of the mind 
which the probings of psychology con- 
tinue to disclose to us.’"? In an oracular 
Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, he gave his “Dogma 


style, probably influenced by 


for the new masked drama.—One’s 
outer life passes in a solitude haunted 
by the masks of others; one’s inner life 
passes in a solitude hounded by the 
masks of oneself.” But the most signifi- 
cant of the “Memoranda”’ for the un- 
derstanding of O'Neill's technique was 
the question, “For what, at bottom, is 
the new psychological insight into hu- 
man cause and effects but a study in 
masks, an exercise in unmasking?” The 
mask was a way of getting at the inner 
reality of character. In fact, it may be 
said that for O'Neill is was the way, for 


even in the many plays where actual 
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masks are not used, we find the same 
preoccupation with concealment and 
discovery. These plays too are studies 
in masks. 

O'Neill was in good company. Some 
of the liveliest imaginations of an extra- 
ordinarily vital period of artistic activ- 
ity were haunted (to use a word O'Neill 
liked) by the mask. The director, Ken- 
neth Macgowan, collaborated with Her- 
man Rosse on a book called Masks and 
Demons, illustrated with reproductions 
of masks from Greece, Japan, the Congo, 
and New Mexico. Macgowan suggested 
a kind of identity between the dramatic 
process and the uses of the mask in 
both primitive and civilized societies.* 
In psychology the conception of the 
mask was prominent. What was the “in- 
feriority complex” but a mask for ag- 
gression? Finally, the mask was part of 
an exciting stylistic revolution in the 
arts. Macgowan devoted a chapter in 


The Theatre of Tomorrow to expres- 


sionism, in which, as he explained, a 
formal expression of the artist’s emotion 
was substituted for realistic representa- 
tion. Gordon Craig, who influenced both 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones, 
gave tremendous importance to the 
mask. 

When ONeill joined in a triumvirate 
with Macgowan and Jones at the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse it was inevitable 
that he should experiment with masks. 
In The Great God Brown, he used them 
to bring out, among other things, the 
divided consciousness of his hero, Dion 
Anthony, whose name was intended to 
suggest Dionysus and St. Anthony. Not 
only does the mask of a mocking Pan 
conceal and protect the real face of a 
sensitive and spiritual artist, but the 
mask itself changes in time from Pan 
to Mephistopheles. O'Neill attempted 
to portray by means of the mask the 


3 (New York, 1923), pp. xii, 161, 163. 
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complicated inner tensions of a_per- 
sonality and the development which 
those tensions produce. Problems of this 
sort always concerned him. Through his 
career he dramatized “the divided man,” 
as John Gassner has said, and when he 
did not use masks he often used anal- 
ogous devices. The asides in Strange In- 
terlude are a clear example. 

But this rather use of the 
mask was not the most important one 
to O'Neill. In a statement given to the 
New York Evening Post he explained 
that in writing The Great God Brown 


obvious 


he meant the “background pattern of 
conflicting tides in the soul of Man” to 
be “mystically within and behind [the 
characters], giving them a significance 

"5 Later, in the 
Masks” he said he 
would like to make the masks in this 


beyond themselves. 
“Memoranda on 


play symbolize more definitely the ab- 
stract theme, rather than stress the su- 
perficial meaning that people wear masks 
before other people.® In this same article 
he referred to Strange Interlude as an 
attempt at the “new masked _ psycholog- 
ical drama . . . without masks,” but con- 
sidered that it was not wholly successful 
where it tried to probe deeply. Kenneth 
Macgowan had spoken repeatedly of 
the mysteriousness of masks.’ O'Neill 
The Great 
God Brown that mystery—a meaning 


said in his statement about 


felt but not completely understood— 
was what he wanted to realize in the 
Here we encounter the extra- 
ordinary spiritual zeal which informed 


theatre. 


some of the theatrical activity of the 
twenties. In O’Neill’s case the urge to 
invest the theatre with religious signifi- 
cance, though it led to the unmitigated 


4“Eugene O'Neill: The Course of a Modern 
Dramatist,” Critique, I (1958), 10. 

5 Quoted by Barrett Clark, Eugene O'Neill: 
The Man and his Plays (New York, 1933), p. 
162. 

6 American Spectator (Dec., 1932), p. 2. 

7 Masks and Demons, p. 55. 
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disasters of Lazarus Laughed and Days 
Without End, was elsewhere a source of 
power. He was never content to catch 
the surface of a character. He must al- 
ways by some means suggest what lay 
beneath and beyond in the character's 
relations to his inmost self, to his fam- 
ily, to society, and finally to the source 
of all things, whether referred to as God 
or Life-with-a-capital-L. The title of his 
first Broadway play was emblematic: 
Beyond the Horizon. 

O’Neill arranged Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner for the Provincetown Players 
in their 1923/24 season.® In the playbill 
James Light, who made the masks, 
talked of the spiritual atmosphere in 
which the mask lives and of their hope 
that the masks would intensify the theme 
of the poem. Since the words are en- 
tirely Coleridge’s, the dramatic version 
is an excellent example of ways in which 
the mask could be used as an auxiliary 
device. We can readily see what elements 
are intensified by it. Most conspicuous 
is the supernatural. The Ancient Mar- 
iner himself wears no mask, but as he 
begins his tale his shipmates appear, 
wearing the masks of drowned men, 
which are later changed for those of 
holy spirits and finally angels. Death 
wears the mask of a black skull, and 
the Woman’s face, though unmasked, 
is heavily made up to resemble a white 
skull. A comparable use of the device is 
found in The Great God Brown, where 
both the mask and the real face of the 
hero suggest supernatural forces—mock- 
ing demon and ascetic saint—at war in 
the hero’s soul. In the case of Cybel, 
the prostitute, the mask shows her pro- 
fession, while her own face reveals the 
spiritual dimension of the Earth Mother 
—a combination which was bound to 
appeal strongly in the twenties, being 

8 This version was published for the first 


time by Mr. Donald Gallup in the Yale Library 
Gazette, XXXV (1960), 61-62. 
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both shocking and religious. Cybel 
marked an important advance beyond 
La Dame aux Camélias, a harlot who 
was merely good-hearted. 

Another element of Coleridge’s poem 
which is intensified by the masks is the 
contrast between the Mariner and the 
unthinking mass of mankind. The two 
wedding guests who go on to the wed- 
ding have mask-like faces; the bride and 
groom, glimpsed for a moment, look 
like dolls, and the others in the wed- 
ding party are seen once as dancing 
shadows on a windowblind. The third 
wedding-guest differs from the others in 
being “naturally alive—a human being,” 
and thus the spell cast over him by the 
mariner makes clear the connection be- 
tween genuine vitality and spiritual 
vision. Not to share in the dream or the 
intimation of what lies beyond the hori- 
zon is to be part of the faceless crowd 
of “men and bits of paper whirled by 
the cold wind” in a “twittering world,” 
to borrow Eliot’s words. This expres- 
sionistic use of masks to suggest the 
horror of the anonymous crowd is also 
found in other O'Neill plays. The Sun- 
day morning crowd on Fifth Avenue in 
The Hairy Ape were given masks, and 
so were the crowds, Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman, in Lazarus Laughed. 


Thus, in the plays of the mid-twenties 
O’Neill repeatedly used masks not only 
to present the divided man but to bring 
out some relationship between the in- 
dividual and society or between the in- 
dividual and the realm of the super- 
natural, and thus to give the characters 
“a significance beyond themselves.” In 
Lazarus Laughed there was a fantastic 
proliferation of masks, which proved 
happily to be the flood tide of this phase 
of O’Neill’s experimentation; for as he 
himself realized later, the device had 
overwhelmed the drama. The 
ence on something beyond the surface 


insist- 
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was so great that the characters and 
their actions, instead of gaining an 
added dimension, lost all reality. One 
turns with relief back to the first O’Neill 
play to be produced, the one-act Bound 
East for Cardiff, a mainly realistic play, 
where the sense of something beyond is 
given by a simple device. The ship’s fog- 
horn, blown at regular intervals, accom- 
panies the action of the play, which is 
nothing but the death of the injured 
seaman, Yank, in his bunk below deck. 
One is never allowed to forget the con- 
text in which this action is taking place. 

Bound East for Cardiff is a beautiful 
illustration of another aspect of O’Neill’s 
technique. In speaking of the new psy- 
chological insight in the “Memoranda” 
he used the phrase “an exercise in un- 
masking.” The ship’s whistle keeps re- 
minding us of her slow progress through 
the fog while below deck in the fore- 
castle, Yank is painfully approaching 
death. Most of the dialogue is his con- 
versation with his mate, Driscoll, to 
whom, toward the end, he confides his 
longing to have a farm “way in the 
middle of the land,” far from the sea. 
It is an unexpected revelation of his 
character and by its intimacy it brings 
Driscoll closer to him than ever before. 
Shortly afterward he dies. As he does 
so the whistle stops. The fog has lifted. 
The play is unassuming but powerful, 
and I believe that the movement of its 
action is the characteristic movement 
of an O'Neill play 
discovery or revelation or both—a kind 


a movement toward 


of unmasking. 

Toward the end of an O'Neill play 
there almost always comes a moment 
when the principal characters are for 
the first time fully revealed to the au- 
dience, and often it is only then that 
they fully understand themselves or 
their relationships to each other and to 
the world they live in. These recognition 
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scenes are O’Neill’s high points and 
in his best plays they are very moving. 
However, there are major differences to 
observe between these recognitions. In 
some of them there is a final heroic con- 
frontation with the forces of life or des- 
tiny; in others, the hero in retreat 
reaches the final devastating acknowl- 
edgement of despair. O'Neill seems to 
have thought of his characters’ coming 
to terms with life as movement forward 
or back. In the early versions of Days 
Without End an antithesis is set up be- 
tween “going back’”—refusing in some 
way to accept the challenge of life—and 
going “on to Hercules,” a curious 
phrase, intended at one time to be the 
title of the play, and meaning accept- 
ance of life, even if life itself is mean- 
ingless, determination to create goals for 
oneself, a heroic gesture with overtones 
of romantic grandeur. Hercules here is 
the constellation, but suggests also the 
great hero’s final transcendence of a fate 
which he accepts. In Days Without End 
the choice between two opposite direc- 
tions is explicit; in other plays it is 
implied. The backward movement of 
O'Neill characters is always flight from 
the problems posed by existence; for- 
ward movement is the heroic, sometimes 
ecstatic, acceptance of them. Both move- 
ments may be toward death, but death 
in significantly different forms. 

None of his plays gave O’Neill more 
trouble than Days Without End, which 
was after all a commercial and artistic 
failure of the first magnitude. His notes 
and several early versions, now in the 
O’Neill Collection at Yale, are most in- 
teresting, however. What they reveal has 
an important bearing on the rest of 
O’Neill’s work. Though in each version 
there is a choice of a way forward and a 
way back (which, unlike the way up 
and the way down, are not at all the 
same), the specific courses of action to 
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be chosen are altered in a most surpris- 
ing way. The hero, John Loving, is 
plagued by his loss of faith (he was 
born a Catholic), and by the guilt he 
feels for his unfaithfulness to his wife. 
Initially O'Neill planned for him to 
commit suicide at the end in front of a 
statue of the Virgin—an end which was 
intended to suggest that mother-worship 
had turned to death-worship—a return 
to the protective womb of religion. Next 
O'Neill decided to make the play “less 
definitely Catholic,” and in the first com- 
pleted draft the wife dies and the hero 
curses God. In another version the hero 
is split in two; the mocking, Mephis- 
tophelean part of him finds a death ot 
denial, consistent life, while 
the other part finds faith, even though 
he also dies. Here the rediscovery of 
religion has a clearly positive value, even 


with his 


exceeding the value of heroic persistence 
in the face of meaninglessness—the “On 
to Hercules” attitude. The symbol of 
Christ on the cross is substituted for the 
statue of the Virgin. The religious solu- 
tion is retained in the final version, 
though here the hero also achieves re- 
integration by imposing his will upon his 
alter ego, and is rewarded by the for- 
giveness and survival of his wife. The 
last scene again takes place at the foot of 
a crucifix, and the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity is an assertion of life. The point 
as this brief consideration of the earlier 
versions makes clear, is that he was look- 
ing for a dramatic solution which would 
show the movement of his hero from the 
crossroads where we first him. 
Which solution to the philosophical 
problems O'Neill himself might have 
chosen at this period of his life I would 
not presume to guess. He was obviously 
capable of imagining several. 


meet 


The characteristic structure of an 
O'Neill play, then, is determined by a 
movement toward unmasking, which is 
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often also a movement of the principal 
characters toward discovery of the stance 
they must take toward the fundamental 
problems of existence. In many of the 
early plays O'Neill chose an episodic 
form in which he could show the stages 
by which, in the course of time, the final 
discovery was reached. Later he reduced 
the compass of the time to one day, 
though contriving to retain the same 
emphasis on the experience of discovery. 
Even this one day is a journey. Before 
discussing in more detail The Great God 
Brown, The Iceman Cometh, and Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, 1 shall give 
some clear-cut examples of the two sorts 
of character-development of which I 
have spoken, the movements backwards 
and forwards. 

The Emperor Jones remains one of 
O’Neill’s more impressive plays. When 
Brutus Jones, the former Pullman por- 
ter, who has made himself emperor of an 
island in the West Indies, is faced with 
rebellion, he starts immediately on an 
escape he has planned through the great 
forest to the coast, where he is to be met 
by a ship. But what was planned as an 
escape turns into a retreat from the 
symbols of civilized success which he has 
won for himself to fantasies of primitive 
terror which lie deep within him. The 
flight through the forest is a fine theat- 
rical symbol for the psychological regres- 
sion brought about by panic as Jones 
loses his way in the darkness and hears 
the drums of the rebelling natives. The 
use of the tom-tom, beating first at the 
rate of the normal pulse, and then grad- 
ually faster until it stops at the mo- 
ment of Jones's death, is a theatrical de- 
vice comparable in effectiveness to the 
whistle in Bound East for Cardiff. 

One of the most brilliant revelation 
scenes in the plays of the early twenties 
is the final scene of All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings, which has been excellently 
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analyzed by Doris Falk® in the light of 
the psychological problems which are 
her main concern. Ella, the white girl 
married to an ambitious Negro, de- 
stroys an African mask, which has been 
established as a artistic 
achievement and religious mystery, but 
which she perversely takes as a symbol 
of degradation. A quarrel ensues, fol- 
lowed by reconciliation. Ella is a little 
girl again: “I'll just be your little girl, 
Jim—and you'll be my little boy—just 
as we used to be.” Jim is seized by a 
kind of religious ecstasy. On his knees he 
prays to. be made worthy of the child 


symbol of 


God has given him as a wife, and when 
she asks him to “come and play,” he re- 
plies, “Honey, Honey, I'll play right up 
to the gates of Heaven with you!” What 
makes the scene particularly effective is 
his belief, at the 
all his hopes have been frustrated, that 
he has found happiness—that he too has 


very moment when 
wings. Utter defeat presents itself to 
him in the guise of victory. 


The final moments of these plays re- 


veal the principal characters reverted 


to savagery or childhood. I shall spend 
less time in illustrating the contrary 
movement toward a wider horizon—an 
acceptance of life which is not resigna- 
tion. Juan Ponce de Leon, the hero of 
The Fountain, is described as half “am- 
bitious thinker,” half “romantic dream- 
er.” The goal he sets himself when he 
goes on the expedition to find Cathay is 
glory for Spain and himself, but the self 
which sets this goal is only half the man, 
and the less important half. The re- 
pressed romantic dreamer is his true 
self. In an interview at this time O'Neill 
said that what he tried to put in his 
plays was an ennoblement of life, an 
exaltation, an urge toward life, which, 
he made clear, derived in some way from 


9 Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension 
(New Brunswick, 1958), pp. 87-go. 
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dreaming.?° Juan’s ambitious self is pre- 
sented as a “bitter, mocking mask,” and 
only at the end is the dreamer allowed 
to emerge. The expedition in search of 
Cathay turns into a spiritual quest, and 
at the moment when Juan’s hopes of 
glory are defeated he is granted a mys- 
tical vision. Though he finds neither 
Cathay nor the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth, he comes at last to what seems 
to him the source of life. His voyage of 
discovery across unknown seas is the 
exact opposite of the flight of the Em- 
peror Jones through the forest. 


The relentless forward movement of 
Lazarus Laughed toward more and more 
exultant assertion of the value of life 
makes it the tedious 
play it is. There is no let-up in this yea- 


is part of what 
saying. Lazarus himself is a cross _be- 
tween Nietzsche's Zarathustra and Molly 
Bloom: his first word, like her last, is 
“Yes!” to be said, according to the 
stage-direction, “Suddenly in a deep 
voice—with a wonderful exultant ac- 
ceptance in it.” A far more convincing 
example of acceptance occurs in a far 
better play, Desire Under the Elms, in 
the two characters, 
Eben and Abbie, move through a se- 
quence of false attitudes toward each 
other to true understanding and _ love. 
Like Juan in The Fountain, they have 
found more than they knew they were 
looking for. 


which principal 


The Great God Brown enjoyed a run 
of eight months in 1926 when it was first 
produced. When O'Neill was asked to 
choose a scene from one of his plays to 
be included in Whit Burnett's anthology, 
This Is My Best, published in 1942, he 
chose one from The Great God Brown 
and said: “I still consider this play one 
of the most interesting ‘and moving I 


10 Mary B. Mullet, “The Extraordinary Story 
of Eugene O'Neill,” American Magazine (Nov., 
1922), p. 118. 
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have written. It has its faults of course, 
but for me, at least, it does succeed in 
conveying a sense of the tragic mystery 
drama of Life revealed through the lives 
in the play.” Though the faults of which 
O'Neill was aware, are serious ones, it is, 
as he thought, one of his most interesting 
plays, and contains more penetrating 
analysis of character than many more 
competent pieces of dramaturgy with 
which it could be compared. 

The central problem of the play is 
both subtle and complex: it is the 
deformation of a creative impulse in 
a hostile environment. The urge toward 
artistic creation is also the urge toward 
spiritual self-fulfillment, as in so many 
O’Neill plays, and therefore the artist 
(in this case an architect) is given the 
name Dion Anthony, whose religious 
implications I have already mentioned. 
The basic conflict in the play is between 
his aspirations, religious and artistic, and 
the doctrine of success as understood in 
a materialistic society. Dion’s friend, 
Billy Brown, is the embodiment of 
worldly success, playing the role of the 
ant to Dion’s grasshopper. The relation- 
ship, as Kenneth Tynan acutely observed 
in his review of the recent revival, seems 
to anticipate the mingled love and hate 
between the two brothers in Long Day’s 
Journey. He might have added that in 
turn it was anticipated to some extent 
by the relationship between the two 
brothers in Beyond the Horizon, and 
by the two warring natures within Juan 
Ponce de Leon or Marco Polo. In none 
of these other plays, however, did 
O'Neill attempt to chart so precisely the 
interaction of the two temperaments. 

Yet the two men have a remarkably 
large area of shared experience. Both 
love Margaret, Dion’s wife; both pa- 
tronize Cybel; both are architects, and 
both work in the same office. In fact 
Dion’s designs are apparently passed off 
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as Billy’s. In Acts III and IV, after Dion’s 
death, O'Neill uses Dion’s mask to show 
how one character almost fuses with 
the other; for Billy inherits the mask. 
This symbolic action has been prepared 
for at the end of Act II by the revela- 
tion that Dion first assumed the mask 
as a child to protect himself from the 
cruelty of Billy, who envied his ability 
to draw and teased him by destroying 
his pictures. In a sense, Billy and Dion 
are complementary halves of one _ per- 
sonality, for each in some way wishes to 
be the other. Their conflict is resolved 
only at the end of the play when Cybel, 
seeing Billy with Dion’s mask, says “You 
are Dion Brown!” It is Billy, no longer 
the great god of success, who finally has 
the mystic illumination which Dion 
Anthony sought. 

In presenting the tortured progress of 
this divided personality, O’Neill used 
the mask to show both the reaction of 
one half to the other, also the 
further division within each half. The 
gradual change of the mask from Pan 
to Mephistopheles show the increasing 
bitterness of Dion’s reaction to his alter 


and 


ego, the complier with the world. Even 
the spiritual self hidden by the mask 
follows a parallel course toward the de- 


nial of life. Destructive demon is 
matched with ascetic saint. When Billy 
inherits the demonical mask, it initiates 
him into Dion’s sufferings, but the final 
result is not the same. In the last scene, 
where Billy is stripped bare and with- 
out the mask, he seems to have become 
the Dionysus which Dion potentially 
was. This dying god is the inner core of 
the composite character, whose complex 
reactions to environment have hitherto 
concealed the truth. 

The complications are far too many 
(I have omitted several) and the depend- 
ence on the mask is far too great. Not 
only is it impossible in the theatre to 
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see clearly the changes in the masks 
which O’Neill prescribes, but the con- 
ception is tiresomely schematic. How- 
ever, the movement of the characters 
toward their final revelation is handled 
with greater finesse than in any of the 
earlier plays. 

In two of the later plays, The Iceman 
Cometh and Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, an equal complexity of movement 
is managed without the machinery of 
masks and without another encumbrance 
which handicaps many of the plays in 
the mid-twenties. In The Fountain, The 
Great God Brown, Lazarus Laughed, 
and one or two others, O'Neill tries un- 
successfully to elevate certain crucial 
moments by the use of a_ rhapsodic, 
pseudo-poetic prose. He seems to have 
been aware himself that he never car- 
ried it off, for in the “Memoranda on 
Masks” he has the interesting comment, 
a propos of a rejected plan to use masks 
in Mourning Becomes Electra: “Masks 
in that connection demand great lan- 
guage to speak—which let me out of it 
with a sickening bump!’!? The connec- 
tion he had in mind was with Greek 
tragedy, but more broadly it is true, 
whether or not he fully realized it, that 
he was unable to write in the formal 
style which his experiments in theatrical 
demanded. In all of these 
an inadequacy of language 


formalism 
plays 
hampers, to a greater or lesser degree, 
the success of his dramatic inventive- 
ness. In the two late plays I have just 
mentioned the realistic style which he 
could handle well is perfectly suited to 
his conception and does not prevent him 
from achieving the effects he strove for 
in the more obviously contrived plays. 

The effectiveness of The Iceman 
Cometh derives from the progressive 
stripping of the characters, brought 
about by their interaction. Again O'Neill 


11 American Spectator (Dec., 1932), p. 2. 


plays two characters against each other, 
Parritt and Hickey, but this time, in- 
stead of being opposite, they are equiv- 
alents whose careers are counterpointed. 
Hickey suffers from guilt for the murder 
of his wife, Parritt from guilt for the be- 
trayal of his mother. Between the two, 
so to speak, is the pivotal character of 
Larry, a former lover of Parritt’s mother. 
These are the central characters. 


The whole movement of the play, 
which occupies just under two day’s 
time, is like the advance and retreat of 
a huge wave. The play opens in the 
torpor of a drunken sleep; as it gathers 
force the human derelicts in Harry 
Hope’s bar are impelled toward action; 
at the end most of them are quickly 
slipping back into drunken stupor; only 
three of them have been flung free of the 
wave—Hickey, Parritt, and Larry. When 
Hickey urges everyone to give up pipe 
dreams he merely gives added impetus 
to Parritt’s movement toward explana- 
tion and ultimately confession. At the 
same time he urges Larry to give up his 
pose of non-commitment and pass judg- 
ment on Parritt’s betrayal. Hickey him- 
self moves the shocking dis- 
covery that he has always hated his wife. 
Fach of the three pushes the others 
toward a discarding of illusion which 
means the admission of failure in life. 
At the end one has committed suicide, 
one has given himself up to the police, 
and the third prays for death. 


toward 


Long Day’s 
wave-like in quite a different way. Each 
of the principal characters, James and 
Mary Tyrone and their sons Jamie and 
Edmund, is borne toward his final des- 


Journey into Night is 


tination by a series of impulsions, be- 
tween which he may even seem to drift 
in the contrary direction. The rhythm 
of the play is one of movement reg- 
ularly interrupted and regularly’ re- 
sumed. It is Mary’s backward movement 
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into drug-addiction which dominates 
the play, and the stages of her regress 
give the play its structure. The first act 
ends with Edmund's suspicion that she 
has begun again; the first scene of the 
second act with Tyrone’s assurance that 
she has; the second scene with her plan 
to go to town for more “medicine.” In 
the third act, which is mostly hers, the 
drug has already made her quite remote. 
it ends as she goes upstairs for more. 
At the end of the fourth act she has ar- 
rived at her destination—her girlhood 
in the convent. Her action precipitates 
a crisis in the family, which is augmented 
by news from the doctor that Edmund 
has tuberculosis. Reacting to these emo- 
tional stresses, each of the three men 
comes to a recognition of his aims and 
motives. For two of them, Tyrone and 
Jamie, this amounts to a_ confession 
of defeat as humiliating as Hickey’s 
or Larry’s. For Edmund alone the dark- 
ness of the night into which they are all 
travelling is relieved by sparks of re- 
membered hope. 

The fourth act is a series of “epiph- 
anies,’ managed with superb control 
of the theatrical medium. It is night, and 
the fog which Mary loves because “it 
hides you from the world’’ has become a 
dense wall outside the living room where 
all the action takes place. The act be- 
gins with Tyrone and Edmund, the old 
actor with a miser’s love of property and 
the young poet with tuberculosis. De- 
pressed by the events of the day, and 
already partly drunk, they drink more 
and talk until they goad each other to 
a show-down. They quarrel over Ty- 
rone’s stinginess and his possible re- 
sponsibility for Mary’s drug-addition. 
Occasionally arresting themselves, but 
always resuming the quarrel, they finally 
tell each other the truth. Edmund ac- 
cuses his father of economizing even on 
the treatment of his tuberculosis. Ty- 
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rone defends himself by self-pitying rem- 
iniscences of his youth, and then ad- 
mits what he has never admitted to 
anyone before, that he was corrupted by 
early success and prostituted his talent 
for financial gain. For the first time in 
the play his character is fully revealed, 
and as he voices his regret for the actor 
he might have been, we realize that his 
longing for his youth is no less poignant 
than his wife’s. 

His admission puts an end to the quar- 
rel, for it elicits sympathy from his son, 
but it sets in motion another revelation. 
father’s Ed- 
mund drunkenly describes some extra- 


Moved by his memories, 
ordinary experiences “all connected with 
the sea.”” They are not wrong turnings 
but moments of illumination when “the 
veil of things as they seem [is] drawn 
back by an unseen hand.” Earlier in 
the evening Edmund has told of a walk 
he has just taken in the fog, trying to 
lose himself, and feeling like a ghost. 
As he now speaks of seeing beyond the 
veil, he also recalls that after the vision 
the veil always falls “and you are alone, 
lost in the fog again. . . .”” He describes 
himself romantically as one who will 
always be a stranger, “a little in love 
with He 
father in his self-dramatization and self- 


death.” is somewhat like his 
pity; somewhat like his mother in his 
almost voluptuous surrender to the fog; 
yet, unlike either of them, he is capable 
of extracting a significance from his ex- 
periences which seems to redeem life 
from utter meaninglessness. Even though 
he is ‘a little in love with death,” he 
does not fall back on self-deception, like 
his father, live in the 
present, like his mother. There is still 
the hope of forward movement. His 
reminiscences not only reveal him but 
place him in relation to his parents. 


nor refuse to 


When Jamie comes in, an equally re- 
markable and effective scene ensues, in 
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which the pretenses of Edmund's ne’er- 
do-well brother are stripped off for the 
first time. Again we have the halting 
movement of a quarrel which seems at 
moments about to end in reconciliation 


but then resumes. The jerkiness of the. 


movement is accentuated by 


Jamie's 
nature, for he is one of O'Neill's divided 
characters, half mocking cynic, half good 
fellow. Jamie, like Hickey, 
hate under the guise of love. He has 


conceals 


pretended and partly believed himself 
that his kid-brother is his best pal, for 
whom he would do anything, but now 
with terrifying frankness he proclaims 
his jealousy and resentment of Edmund, 
whom he has tried to corrupt in order 
to keep him from succeeding. “The dead 
part of me,” he says, “hopes you won't 
get well.”” Beneath Jamie’s rather feck- 
less charm lies a hatred of life so ven- 
omous that it would willingly destroy 
Edmund. This carefully concealed at- 
titude is almost the exact opposite of the 
one revealed by Edmund to his father in 
recalling those times when he felt a part 
of “Life itself.” For all his melancholy, 
Edmund 
destructiveness. Rather, he is the creator. 


has none of his’ brother’s 
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The unmasking of Jamie, one of the 
most powerful episodes in the play, is 
almost the end. There remains only the 
final view of Mary, now thoroughly lost 
Her 
ultimate 


in the dream of her childhood. 


pathetic immaturity is the 
truth about her and her oddly remote 
chatter about the convent marks the end 
of her journey. In one sense she is a 
spokesman for the entire family. Each 
of them, in groping for the truth about 
himself, has turned back to some part 
of his past, and since the present which 
each of them faces is sad, there is special 
appropriateness in her last lines, which 
close the play: “Then in the spring 
something Yes, I 
remember. I fell in love with James 


happened to me. 
Tyrone and was so happy for a time.” 

This is O'Neill at his best. In these 
last plays he gave up his reliance on 
elaborate theatrical contrivance and at- 
tempted no forcing of his muse to 
rhapsodic heights. As a result his gen- 
uine gifts are seen to the best advantage. 
These plays are a kind of unmasking of 


their author. 
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CRISIS AND UNREASON: SHAW’S 
ON THE ROCKS 


FREDERICK P. W. McDOWELL 


On the Rocks is one of the more sat- 
isfying of Shaw’s later plays. In this 
work Shaw organized his materials with 
greater skill and effectiveness than he 
sometimes did in the plays written after 
1924. As in the best of his plays, a 
thematic development determines its 
structure, its forward movement, and 
its resolution. Its central character, the 
Prime Minister, Sir Arthur Chavender, 
is directly implicated in the unifying 
pattern which Shaw began 
developing late in Act I. In this act, 
Chavender is a complacent liberal of 
the Compton-Bright school, satisfied to 
permit social laws to operate without 


“conversion” 


doing anything to control them. Shaw 


had always condemned this “liberalism” 
for its indifferentism. The portrait of 
Walpole over the fireplace in Chav- 
ender’s study recalls the opportunism, 
the drifting, and the lack of fixed prin- 
ciple of the earlier prime minister. Such 
qualities, we infer, are as characteristic 
of most present-day “Liberals” as they 
were of Walpole. These politicians, in 
effect, refuse to see that letting things 
be is tantamount to criminal neglect, 
the 
reached in 


conclusion Shaw had already 


The Intelligent Woman's 


Guide to Socialism and Capitalism: “you 


Mr. McDowell is an associate professor in the 
Department of English, State University of 
Towa. 


must rule out once for all the notion 
of leaving things as they are in the ex- 
pectation that they will stay where they 
are. They won't.’ 

On the advice of his wife, Sir Ar- 
thur consults a lady physician, 
“conversion,” the long 
delayed birth in him of “moral passion.” 
This is essentially the experience so elo- 
quently described by Jack Tanner in 
Man and Superman as the most mem- 


who 
brings about his 


orable in his boyhood; our 


leaders, Shaw perhaps implied, lack in 


present 


manhood the perceptiveness and serious- 
ness they should by rights have possessed 
from an early age. When she first ap- 
pears in grey, the lady physician seems 
wraithlike to him, and he accordingly 
regards her as “a of death.” 
With this designation she in part agrees, 


messenger 
“healer” who holds ofl 
physical death until its proper time and 
in that her concern is with the death of 
the old self. When Sir Arthur describes 
himself as the prisoner of a merciless 
routine, she reveals her radical nature, 
her concern “with life and death, not 
with political machinery.”? per- 
suades him to take a rest-cure in a 


in that she is a 


1(New York, 1928), 

2Too True to be a ‘Village Wooing, 
and On the Rocks. Three Plays by Bernard 
Shaw (New York, 1934), p- 273. Page references 
in my text to On the Rocks will be to this 
edition. 
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Welsh sanitarium and to devote his time 
to thinking instead of reading passively. 
As a result of his wrestling with first 
principles in economics for the first time, 
he is converted to the socialism of Karl 
Marx in modified form. He then pro- 
pounds in Act II his reform measures to 
a shocked cabinet and a shocked na- 
tion, and he all but manages to push a 
program embodying his new _ ideas 
through his cabinet of incompetents. In 
Act III, however, Sir Arthur is disil- 
lusioned by his failure as a socialist to 
override the conservative alliance of the 
proletariat and the landed aristocracy; 
and at the same time he knows that he 
will not have the strength himself to act 
as the leader of the new society, to be 
inaugurated probably by revolutionary 
means. Sir Arthur's fully charted growth 
and development must have been over- 
looked by A. C. Ward, I feel, when he 
criticized the play for its characters who 
“exist to conduct the argument: the ar- 
gument does not arise from, nor is it 
shaped by, any personal strength or 
weakness in the characters.”’* 

On the Rocks conveys a sense of dis- 
integration in society at large and a 
sense of the violence underlying the 
“civilized” surfaces of the modern age. 
In both the opening and closing pages, 
the populace is seen as without direction 
except that provided by the whims of 
the moment; it it cowed but in an ugly 
frame of mind, susceptible to all sug- 
gestions of those who know how to play 
upon its impulses and fears. In his ini- 
tial petulant attitude toward the unem- 
ployed, many of whom are in misery, 
Sir Arthur is at once uncomprehending 
and lacking in sympathy. Sir Arthur's 
conservative colleagues in the govern- 
ment are even more disturbed, yet less 
concerned than he is, by these meetings. 
The wise and shrewd Lady Chavender, 


8 Bernard Shaw (London, 1951), p. 178. 


who is sick to satiety of “well-bred 
people, and party politics, and the Lon- 
don season, and all the rest of it” (p. 
339), concludes that the country is now 
without leadership and “just slummocks 
along anyhow” (p. 249). As a shrewd 
and gifted woman who takes the long 
view but feels that present problems are 
complex, she cannot understand her 
husband’s satisfaction at being prime 
minister and his sense of entire ade- 
quacy for this position. 

The Chief Commissioner of Police, 
Sir Broadfoot Basham, has a clear idea 
of the smouldering emotion agitating 
the mob of the unemployed, but has 
little comprehension of their sufferings. 
He is thankful that gatherings in the 
streets absorb their potentially dan- 
gerous energies. He also knows that if 
the “sedition mongers” who harangue 
the crowd are arrested, worse trouble 
will break out. The unemployed will 
then recognize the antagonism of the 
authorities and may decide to act as 
well as listen. He is therefore opposed 
to Sir Arthur’s proposal in Act I to ar- 
range for an order in Council prohibit- 
ing such assemblies. Rather, Basham be- 
lieves that the only way of handling 
disaffected men is to entertain them, 
and he calmly suggests that Sir Arthur 
and his colleagues might even help 
with the bread and circuses since their 
offices are at stake. Basham thus implies 
that the Prime Ministry might be worth 
a few capers. 

By the end of the play Sir Arthur has 
grown to realize the instability of a 
government which heeds statistical fact 
to the exclusion of spiritual value. He 
sees that modern society exists by suf- 
ferance of its exploited members and 
that they have grown discontented with 
their minimal existence under a laissez- 
faire regime. He can no longer white- 
wash the slums by denying their ex- 
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istence; he is now motivated by the 
indignation which Shaw himself dis- 
played throughout his career, and he 
is ready to resign the prime ministry to 
someone more vigorous than he has 
been able to be. 


Hipney—a proletarian enthusiast, a 
militant revolutionary, and a deputy 
to Downing Street from the Isle of Cats 
—anticipates Sir Arthur's 
that a despot may be needed to usher 


conclusion 


in a new age. Hipney has become dis- 
illusioned with 
methods; and he feels that if he him- 
self were to stand and win he would 


Parliament and _ its 


most likely lose his personal identity. 
There might be danger, too, that he 
would betray his constituents and_be- 
come a member of the cabinet or else a 
peer, the fate of many Labor leaders 
in the past. At any rate, he feels that 
he is a better, more aggressive speaker 
than anyone in the House of Commons, 
despite his lack of a university educa- 
tion. Thus Parliament for the most part 
is composed of incompetents who can 
no longer even provide a high standard 
of forensic eloquence. Along with nine- 
teenth-century egalitarian radicals, Hip- 
ney had had high hopes for democracy, 
which were disappointed as the vote was 
extended: “The moment they gave the 
working men votes they found theyd 
[stc| stand anything” (p. 325). Since he 
had expected so much from Parliament, 
his disillusionment, reflecting to some 


degree Shaw’s own, is now profound; 


so great, indeed, as to make him feel 
that Guy Fawkes may have been the 
only person who really understood Par- 
liamcat. Shaw also maintained elsewhere 
that Guy Fawkes possessed a shrewd 
grasp of political fact. He at least saw 
that an active, efficient government was 
impossible, given the complicated ma- 
chinery of Parliament and England's un- 
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sophisticated representatives and min- 
isters.* 

With some regret Sir Arthur realizes 
that he is not the man to carry through 
a revolution. He almost wishes that he 
were, at the same time that he finds it 
in his heart to hate the man who will 
be successful. The leader will undoubt- 
edly be the man, described by the Duke 
of Doomsday, “with nothing to lose, 
plenty of hard driving courage, and a 
complete incapacity for seeing any side 
of a question but his own” (p. 3293). Sir 
Arthur fears that such a man may lack 
a scrupulous conscience and be an “am- 
bitious scoundrel” instead of a “man of 
good will.” He is forced to admit, how- 
ever, that he himself as a talker with 
conscience must yield to the conscien- 
tious man of action. 

The fact that England has declined 
from her position of imperial prestige 
at the beginning of the century and the 
fact that she may yet recover some 
measure of her former energy are im- 
plied when, at the end of the play, the 
unemployed join to sing Edward Car- 
penter’s “England, Arise.”” England has 
been temporarily torpid and fearful of 
utilizing her energies to cope with the 
present crisis. Although the unemployed 
lack leadership and a program of action, 
Sir Arthur Chavender perceives that, 
under a new dispensation, they might 
develop into self-reliant beings and 
might see to it that England did arise. 
England and her populace comprise a 
yet sleeping spiritual giant. 
and for aesthetic effect, 
Shaw utilized in On the Rocks the dis- 
proportions between the realities of 
“vital economy” and the appurtenances, 
sometimes ridiculous, which obscure 
these realities. To a mind imbued with 
high standards and a sense of fact, the 


For comic 


4“In Praise of Guy Fawkes,” Where Stands 
Socialism Today? (London, 1933), pp- 173. 
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disparity between ideal moral excel- 
lence and the casually accepted injus- 
tices of modern society are too great to 
be viewed without humor and without 
distress. For such an intelligence, most 
of the denizens of present-day England, 
their institutions, and their beliefs seem 
false, pretentious, or pernicious, and ap- 
proach the exaggerations and distortions 
inherent in fantasy. In the contemporary 
scene, as in fantasy, fact intrudes dis- 
cordantly to emphasize our deviation 
from the most desirable political, so- 
cial, and ethical norms. Through its 
imperceptive, ineffective characters and 
its intense but grotesque situations— 
which in their consequences are at var- 
iance with Utopian ideals for an im- 
proved society—On the Rocks develops 
into a highly charged, amu.ing, and fu- 
tile spectacle which confirms the truth 
that Shaw had propounded in a 1917 
essay upon the dislocations wrought by 
the war: “though war on the present 
scale promptly reduces private capital- 
ism and latsser-faire to absurdity, it can- 
not improvise the trained public serv- 
ice required by Socialism.’® 

The gravity of England’s condition is 
heightened by the initial ineptness of 
her Prime Minister, Sir Arthur Chav- 
ender. In him Shaw was embodying 
what he deemed to be the incompetence 
of Ramsay MacDonald and his coalition 
ministry in the early 1930's, which in 
the interest of financial stability abro- 
gated in large part the reforms backed 
by Arthur Henderson as leader of the 
Labor Party. In the opposition of cab- 
inet members, other prominent men, 
and populace to Sir Arthur’s suggested 
reforms in his later Socialist phase, Shaw 
was also indicting contemporary lead- 
ers and the electorate in general for 


5“Has Herbert Spencer Really Triumphed?’ 
Pen Portraits and Reviews (London, 1949), p- 
250. 
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their timidity and stupidity. The un- 
reason displayed by England’s gover- 
nors in Act I is, in effect, a reflection of 
the chaos around them which they are 
incapable of controlling. 

While the crowd sings and demon- 
strates outside, Sir Arthur rehearses his 
speech on the dangers of Christian com- 
munism to society in general and to the 
family in particular. The absurdity of 
this speech is augmented both by its 
irrelevance to the present cataclysm and 
by the troubles which Sir Arthur is hav- 
ing with his own family before Chris- 
tian communism can supervene. In fact, 
the instability and confusion in his fam- 
ily parallel the disorganization present 
in society at large. Sir Arthur is so dis- 
turbed by the caprices of his children 
that he finds the prospect of the de- 
struction of the family by socialism not 
altogether unattractive. Even domestic 
disorder may possibly be resolved by 
socialism, as a preliminary to the res- 
toration of society as a whole. Here is 
the first indication that Sir Arthur will 
find a range of realities in socialism that 
he is not as yet prepared to acknowledge 
with full candor. 

When he is confronted with the depu- 
tation from the Isle of Cats, Sir Arthur 
again displays his puerile notions of 
economic law and of the consequences 
of the depression. Piously, with no 
sense of how ridiculous his ideas are, he 
asserts that exports of Spanish onions 
have reached their 1913 level and that 
economic recovery should now proceed 
apace. With his realist’s vision, Hipney 
penetrates Sir Arthur’s facade to dis- 
cover the weaknesses of parliamentary 
democracy: the people have put their 
hope in Sir Arthur and he puts his 
hope in Spanish onions. No wonder then 
that Hipney ends by saying, “What a 
world it is, ain’t it, Srarthur?”’ (p. 264). 
In a nation whose people are starving, 
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the chancellor of the exchequer also 
embraces Sir Arthur’s laissez-faire tenets 
and has the effrontery to suggest that a 
rise in prices will save the country. So 
long as a favorable balance of trade 
can be reestablished, this minister 
chooses to disregard the increased suf- 
ferings of the poor. The actuality is so 
parlous that this piety toward outworn 
economic theory would seem ludicrous 
to a clear intelligence like Hipney’s if 
its consequences were not so sinister. 
At least, the mob which listens to the 
Chancellor has a strong sense of the 
realities when it becomes angry with 
such cant and with one accord “goes 
for” him. 

Not only is Sir Arthur misguided po- 
litically at this time, but he is deficient 
in moral responsibility and in intellec- 
tual seriousness. With an ironic pride in 
his own inertia, he declares to Hipney 
that he has never “taken anything on 
myself.’” His comments upon the speech 
which he is rehearsing when the lady- 
doctor enters reveal an enthusiasm for 
disarmament; but we see how uncritical 
and hypocritical his ideas are when he 
offers to scrap battleships, so long as 
this sacrifice can be compensated for 
by an increase in airplanes and sub- 
marines. He has no sense of the casuistry 
and the ingenuousness of this reasoning. 
The lady is justified, therefore, when she 
judges him to be suffering from “an 
underworked brain” and from “a bad 
case of frivolity, possibly incurable” (p. 
277). A home truth is too much for him 
at this point. He can only regard this 
diagnosis as a mad woman’s, and he 
refers to her at the conclusion of the 
interview as “a dear, delightful, big- 
hearted, wrongheaded, half-educated 
crazyboots” (p. 281). She counters by 
assuring him that his failure to do some 
hard thinking has put England “on the 
rocks”; he has yet to see that “in the 
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long run civilization depends on our gov- 
ernments gaining an intelligent control 
of the forces that are running away with 
Capitalism; and for that an understand- 
ing of them is necessary.’’ 

Too many of the English, governors 
and governed alike, accept too readily 
the contemporary though 
many aspects of it are ludicrous. Po- 
litical activity without effective leader- 
ship comprises the greatest absurdity of 
all. As in Heartbreak House, the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy still lead lives of 
idleness and pleasure. In Heartbreak 
House they had put the revolution on 
the shelf, whereas in On the Rocks they 
are content to permit serious inquiry 
into England’s social problems to be 
made by the disaffected classes alone. 

As we will see, the lower class in its 
educated members becomes fanatical. In 
spite of their sincerity and their knowl- 
edge of political literature, they lack 
the wisdom to embrace an inclusive so- 
cialism when it is offered to them. As 
to the mass of the voters, Hipney (un- 
doubtedly speaking here for Shaw) is 
not optimistic. It is difficult to educate 
them to a knowledge of the truth when, 
ironically, they do not wish to acknowl- 


situation, 


edge certain aspects of it. In the early 
twentieth century, for example, they dis- 
regarded the Marxist view that the work- 
ers of all nations had a common cause. 
Instead, they consented with senseless 
haste to kill one another, as if Marx had 
never written nor formed his red “in- 
ternational.” If they had had some min- 
imal degree of economic security, Hip- 
ney maintains, they would not so will- 
ingly have betrayed their own best in- 
terests. 

In Act II, Sir Arthur, as a result of 
his exposure to Karl Marx at the Welsh 
sanitarium, prepares a socialist program, 
consisting of nationalization of ground 


6 Intelligent Woman’s Guide, p. 316. 
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rents, nationalization of banks, national- 
ization’ of collieries, nationalization of 
transport, municipalization of urban 
land and the building trade, the aboli- 
tion of tariffs, state imports to be sold 
at state regulated prices, compulsory 
public service, restoration of agricul- 
ture, collective farming, nationalization 
of fertilizer industries, nitrogen from the 
air, power from the tides, in short 
“Britain self-supporting and _blockade- 
proof.” His conversion is sincere, al- 
though he may have a touch of the op- 
portunism of Lubin in The Gospel of 
the Brothers Barnabas who says that, 
when the time comes, he will guide 
rather than resist the transition to so- 
cialism. 

In On the Rocks Sir Arthur's forward- 
looking plans for the economic rehabil- 
itation of England prove too much for 
his antagonist, Sir Dexter Rightside, who 
complains that Sir Arthur has, without 
warning, stood the country on its head. 
Sir Arthur’s socialism fails because at 


present politics are unpredictable, as a 
result of their origins in the inconsist- 


encies of men who, without definite 
principles, administer domestic and in- 
ternational affairs. 

Sir Arthur’s squabbling cabinet lead- 
ers and their associates reveal that there 
is something in socialism for every class 
when, for interested motives, they at 
first rally to him. If they are prevented 
from reaching the truth because of their 
limited intelligence, they attain a mod- 
icum of enlightenment by accepting for 
the moment the conclusions which they 
reach by intuition. It is as if they in- 
stinctively realized, as Shaw expressed 
it later, that under socialism “the larg- 
est possibilities of human nature are no 
longer starved.”’ For example, the fat- 
uous Sir Bemrose Hotspot, the First 


7 Everybody’s Political What’s What 
York, 1944), Pp. 57- 
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Lord of the Admiralty, is happy that Sir 
Arthur will restore pay cuts in army, 
navy, and police forces. Momentarily 
wise in spite of his fatuity, Sir Bemrose 
further maintains that the navy does not 
live by materialistic prosperity, but by 
service—precisely the social ideal that 
Shaw, through Sir Arthur also, was most 
interested in inculcating. 

The Ministers and the other men of 
prominence are unable, however, to act 
upon the insight which has convinced 
them of Sir Arthur’s political sound- 
ness. When it becomes apparent that 
Sir Arthur’s opponent, Sir Dexter Right- 
side, will under no circumstances sup- 
port the new proposals, the other min- 
isters give in to their intuitive fears, and 
pusillanimously countenance Sir Dex- 
ter’s insults to Sir Jafna Pandranath, a 
wealthy Cengalese business man but, in 
his own complacent view, every inch a 
liberal. The irony in this situation is 
strong: Sir Dexter had previously praised 
England as “the birthplace of the noblest 
imperial race, that ever God created” 
(p. 314), whereas his callous sensibil- 
ities and lack of social imagination may 
now cause him to be the very person, 
with his use of the word “nigger,” to 
cost England the greatest of her colonial 
possessions. The frustrating and _ po- 
tentially disastrous cabinet discussions 
in this play and in The Apple-Cart have 
been aptly characterized by Eric Bentley 
as “a rounded picture of the political 
madhouse which directs our destinies.’’® 

Rather than desert Sir Dexter—the 
conservative values which have in the 
past governed their allegedly liberal pol- 
itics—the cabinet members and _ their 
confreres will desert their progressive 
leader instead. Incidentally, Shaw was 
indicating the typical instability of a 
coalition government: it can be rent 
asunder by trivial, unexpected, unpre- 


8 Bernard Shaw (New York, 1957), P- 142- 
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dictable forces and it needs a firmer 
ideological substratum than it generally 
possesses. Though he had never expected 
opposition from Sir Arthur, Sir Dexter 
wins in the end—nominally at least. 
But if we are sensitive to the sinister 
undertones in the play, we may conclude 
that his rocklike conservatism, if un- 
modified, will also in. time shatter on 
the rocks of reality and cause disaster 
to the society that has timorously fol- 
lowed him. For the moment, it seems as 
if Sir Dexter is right in his assertion 
that his own class controls the resources 
and public opinion of the country and 
best represents its “respectable” tradi- 
tions. He boasts of being able to put 
fifty thousand Londoners in Blackshirts 
to withstand Sir Arthur’s proposed use 


of the police to inaugurate his Socialist 
dispensation. The regenerate and proph- 
etically wise Sir Arthur perceives that 
between himself and the forces of re- 
action represented by Sir Dexter there 
will always be a gulf, “the eternal war 
between those who are in the world for 
what they can get out of it and those 
who are in the world to make it a better 
place for everybody to live in” (p. 319). 
At this juncture, we are reminded of 
Captain Shotover’s vehement denuncia- 
tion in Heartbreak House of obstruc- 
tionists such as the capitalist in the play, 
Boss Mangan: “There is enmity be- 
tween our seed and their seed. They 
know it and act on it, strangling our 
souls. They believe in themselves. When 
we believe in ourselves, we shall kill 
them.’’® 
When it momentarily seems that Sir 
Arthur’s program will succeed, the labor 
deputation from the Isle of Cats also 
objects to certain features in it, espe- 
cially the compulsory labor and _ anti- 
strike powers to be granted to the gov- 


9 Four Plays by Bernard Shaw (New York, 
1953), P- 401. 
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ernment. The subsequent alliance of 
unprogressive aristocrats with supposedly 
radical proletarians on the question of 
the proposed appropriation of large 
estates illustrates first, the disparity, 
almost hopeless, in contemporary pol- 
itics between what is and what ought to 
be and then, the absence of a true sense 
of proportion in all classes. Sir Arthur 
wishes to recompense the gentry and 
other owners for the land taken by the 
state; but the aristocrats oppose such 
confiscation of their land for the good 
of all, and the proletarians oppose any 
payment whatsoever to their erstwhile 
oppressors. As a result, the proletarian 
radicals lose Shaw's support, because, 
as Katherine Gatch has said, they are 
in this play “ideological fanatics.’?° 
When Sir Bemrose calls the mayor 
of the Isle of Cats a “liberal,” he is 
using the term in the Compton-Bright 
sense; this “liberalism” with its laissez- 
faire imperatives would also have been 
against a policy of compensation for dis- 
possessed landowners. Through his pres- 
entation of the aimless conflicts in the 
play, Shaw revealed that all unreasoned 
political positions obscure the need both 
for social change and for the intelli- 
gent control of social forces. Uncom- 
fortably close to each other, then, are 
the irrational opposition of the born 
conservative to any kind of change, the 
irrational hatred of the proletariat for 
the aristocracy, the unwavering com- 
placency of “liberal” Manchester and 
its twentieth century survivors, and the 
inhibitory fears, finally, of those cab- 
inet members who are convinced of the 
merit of Sir Arthur’s program but who 
do not have the courage of their intui- 
tions. Except for a few men of insight 
in each class, the populace, the bour- 


10“The Last 
alectic and Despair,” 
English Institute Essays 
142. 
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geoisie, and the peerage are all unable 
to see that liberty under a Parliamentary 
system of capitalism is anomalous: 
“slavery for nine-tenths of the people, 
and slave exploitation or parasitic 
idolatry and snobbery for the rest.’ 
The saving remnant scarcely exists. 
Sir Arthur is faced with an almost 
insoluble dilemma. He is convinced that 
his ideas are right and must eventually 
form the basis of a rationally planned 
society. At the same time, he realizes 
that “liberal” forces in the 
whose spokesman is the Scottish Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, Glenmor- 
are smugly convinced that fifty 
years or more will be required to get 
the twelve controversial bills, needed 
to inaugurate a socialist polity, through 
the two houses of Parliament. Sir Arthur 
is afraid that external events will move 
too hastily to be controlled from Par- 
liament and that, unless some speedier 


cou ntry 


ison, 


means be devised to implement social 
reform, every measure of his program 
will be fought out in the streets. If in 
some ways our present government seems 
to be careening to disaster, in other ways 
it is immobile. At this point, Sir Ar- 
thur feels that members of Parliament 
are typically the unreconstructed pol- 
iticians scorned by Conrad Barnabas in 
Back to Methuselah: “Practical politi- 
cians are people who have mastered the 
art of using parliament to prevent any- 


thing being done.”!* 


At present there is no hope that speedy 
social salvation will be found. The phil- 
osophic incertitude of Matthew Arnold 
is given a political twist; we are, in ef- 
fect, “wandering in the desert between 
the Old Conservatism and the new So- 


cialism,’!* as Shaw declared even be- 


11 Introduction, Great Expectations (London, 
1947), P- Vii. 

12 Selected Plays of Bernard Shaw, Il, 82. 

13 Intelligent Woman’s Guide, p. 392. 


fore the great depression. Hipney easily 
persuades Sir Arthur that only a strong 
man will be able to introduce socialism 
into a society too unenlightened and 
too set in its ways to be receptive to 
radical change: the defenders of prop- 
erty and the status quo may even have 
to be convinced by force that their day 
is over. 

Evidently Shaw felt that the inspired 
and responsible leader would work a 
political miracle. During the crisis of 
the depression Shaw felt that strong 
leadership was, at this point above all 
others, an urgent need, when it seemed 
to him, as it had to Carlyle in the nine- 
teenth century, that political hope could 
be found nowhere else: “The statesman 
has to do the of God with 
nothing to help him except his knowl- 
edge, his ability, and his conscience. 
And as consciences vary in scope, health, 
and quality, and are mischievous with- 
out knowledge, only persons who have 
passed the most searching tests we can 
devise should be eligible for democratic 
election as supreme rulers.” That lead- 


work 


ership is as necessary for survival in a 
democracy as in an authoritarian state 
is incontestable; that this leadership 
should operate without check from a 
constituted political assembly is ques- 
tionable. Shaw himself came to realize 
the danger inherent in “government by 
idolized single individuals’ and at best 
felt the strong man was but a stopgap 
until “councils of tested qualified per- 
sons” could be elected.** The extremity 
of the economic and social situation in 
the early 1930's led Shaw to undesirable 
extremities in his political philosophy. 

That Shaw’s politics are not without 
wisdom, however, can be ascertained by 
the intelligence and with 
which the frightening situation in these 


adroitness 


14 Everybody’s Political What’s What, p. 233. 
15 Ibid., p. 341. 
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years was analyzed and by the forceful 
way in which he recreated the aimless- 
ness, confusion, and desperation of mod- 
ern man in a play which fuses political 
fact with nightmare-like fantasy to sug- 
gest the irrationality and irresponsibility 
of supposedly reasonable and conscien- 
tious creatures. Shaw’s indignant and 
shrill tone may distort iis materials, but 
such distortion supports the Swiftian re- 
vulsion he had come to feel toward an 
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almost hopeless political chaos. To the 
degree that equable order, though 
greatly desirable in our affairs, remains 
an impossibility, Shaw’s analysis of mod- 
ern politics, consummately set forth in 
On the Rocks, maintains its relevance. 
As a coda to Heartbreak House, this 
play, together with Too True to Be 
Good and The Simpleton of the Un- 
expected Isles, still possesses force and 
meaning for a later troubled generation. 


Working with the Young Writer 


I will like and praise some things in a young Writer which yet, if hee 


continue in, I cannot but justly hate him for the same. . 


. . No more would I 


tell a greene Writer all his faults, lest I should make him grieve and faint, and 


at last despaire. 


—Ben Jonson, Timber 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF CAMUS' 
HEROES FROM THE NOVEL 
TO THE STAGE 


ANDREE KAIL 


The playwright is forced by his me- 
dium, much more than any of his lit- 
erary colleagues, to concentrate his ef- 
fort on a privileged moment in his char- 
acters’ lives. The old melancholy cliché 
“Tempus fugit” is never felt so acutely 
as in the dramatic genre. Selection of 
a certain phase of a crisis or of an action 
is imperative. Emphasis upon heretofore 
seemingly unimportant details or ges- 
tures follows. The searchlights are 
turned on the stage, symbolically as well 
as in fact. The curtain rises on a chosen 
moment in the life of a few selected 
people. When it falls, two or three hours 
later at the most, an action will have 
been completed, a destiny fulfilled for 
better or for worse; the most superficial 
appearances as well as the deepest re- 
cesses of the human mind will have 
come for a fleeting moment into sharp 
focus. Then the whole episode will be 
dismissed and returned to the darkness 
from which it had been exorcized by the 
magician playwright. 

This intensity of life is the main char- 
acteristic of the drama, or should be. 
It may be created either by the fast pace 


Mrs. Kail teaches in the Department of Mod- 
ern Languages, University of Colorado. This 
paper was presented at the AETA Convention 
in Denver. 


of the action or by the sharpness of the 
image created. In any case, it calls for 
a technique different from that of the 
novel. Goethe aptly put it: “Everyone 
thinks that an interesting fact will ap- 
pear interesting in the theater—nothing 
of the kind! Things may be very pretty 
to read, and very pretty to think about, 
but as soon as they are put upon the 
stage the effect is quite different, and 
what has charmed us in the closet will 
probably fall flat on the boards.’ 

It is not always possible, however, to 
pinpoint the changes undergone by the 
passage from book to stage, except to 
notice that in quite a few cases that the 
adaptation has not been successful. Nev- 
ertheless we have in Camus’ works a 
very good example of such a transforma- 
tion, all the more interesting that the 
works under consideration, L’étranger? 
and Caligula, are not mere adaptations 
one of the other, but are each superior 
in its genre. 

Both works, and we should add Le 


1“Goethe on the Theater,” quoted by Wil- 
liam W. Lawrence, in Papers on Playmaking, 
ed. by Brander Matthews (New York, 1957), p. 
1 


2 Albert Camus, L’étranger, ed. by G. Brée 
and C. Lynes, Jr. (New York, 1955). i 
3 Albert Camus, Le Malentendu et Caligula 
(Paris, 1957). Further references to these works 
will list the pages in these editions. 
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mythe de Sisyphe, to complete the pic- 
ture of this philosophical moment in 
Camus’ evolution, were conceived and 
written during the same period, in the 
years immediately before World War 
Il. Camus’ thought at the time was cen- 
tered the 
“absurd” and his reaction to it. The 
accent was placed on the awareness of 
Man’s condition as a necessary step to- 


upon Man’s discovery of 


ward the awakening of Man’s conscious- 
ness and on the horror for Death which 
gave to men a renewed love for life. In- 
deed, in both the novel and the play, 
the psychological crisis is triggered by 
a sudden experience with Death: in 
L’étranger Meursault’s own impending 
execution, in Caligula the untimely 
death of his beloved Drusilla. In both 
cases two young men who were in theil 
respective positions conscientious “good 
boys” are shaken out of their previous 
acceptance of the world in which they 
their mortal 
destiny. In both cases the revolt is a 
sudden one and brings out aspects here- 
tofore unknown of their personality: a 
passionate, if yet ill-defined feeling swells 
in the heart of the previously indifferent 
and apathetic Meursault 


live and revolt against 


a violently 
anti-social Caligula replaces the benev- 


olent and dedicated emperor. Poetic, 


at times almost grandiloquent, outbursts 


indicate the frighenting experiences they 
are going through. Finally, Meursault’s 
—shall we say diary? 


makes constant 
references to the play of light and 
shadow as in the “mises en scéne” at 
Angers, Camus had staged his plays in a 
circle of light surrounded by the night 
darkness from which the characters set 
forth and which engulfed them at the 
end.® 


4 Caligula was already planned by 1936 (see 
G. Brée, “Camus’ Caligula: Evolution of a Play,” 
Symposium, XII (1958), 

5¥F, Jotterand, “Sur le théatre 
Camus,” NRF, ler mars 1960, p. 513. 
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A closer examination of their behavior 
reveals again some striking similarities. 
A famous episode in Caligula has drawn 
the attention of the commentators; we 
speak of the episode of the mirror. It has 
been interpreted as “a symbol of thought 
and reflection,” on the level of the inner 
crisis in the character of Caligula.® It 
could be said that the novel 
L’étranger, this “Remembrance _ of 
Things Past,” is indeed a “symbol of 
thought and reflection,” a mirror held to 
the man Meursault by Meursault him- 
self in an attempt to discover the Truth, 


whole 


as in the case of Caligula. 

Yet the very similarities of the two 
symbols draw the attention to their 
obvious differences and permit us to 
seize upon the change brought about by 
the transfer from the pages of the book 
to the lights of the stage. The episode 
of the mirror first occurs at the end of 
the first act.’ It is a dramatic pantomime 
bringing to a climax the transformation 
undergone by the protagonist since the 
opening lines of the play. It is im- 
mediately followed by the curtain fall 
and the extinction of the lights. The 
name “Caligula” still echoes in the dark- 
ness and no image erases the other image 
of Caligula touching his own reflection 
on the polished surface. The symbol 
takes precedence at that particular 
moment factual the 
planatory, the acting over the actors. 
The audience is left to meditate on the 
portent of this gesture. It is indeed a 
“geste dramatique par excellence” trans- 
lating into a physical term the discovery 
of the Truth by Caligula. Camus uses 
here in a very effective way the essential 
medium of the theater: the visual. Now 


over the and ex- 


it is difficult to gesture in slow motion. 
What may take pages to be described is 


6G. Brée, p. 45. 
7 Caligula faces his mirror again in Act 
III, scene v and again Act IV, scene xiii. 
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done in a very short time. A gesture, by 
its very mature, carries a sense of 
urgency, violence and finality. It pro- 
vides a direct and powerful means to 
transmit at once to the audience the 
shock of the discovery made by Caligula, 
his sense of elation, his defiant accept- 
ance of the inescapable fact. It offers an 
example of Antonin Artaud’s theories 
calling for “‘a shift of emphasis from the 
verbal to the physical’ and thus re-dis- 
covering a primitive, yet total, super- 
human way to communicate and com- 
mune. 

How different is L’étranger! If the 
mirror is held in front of the protag- 
onist, it is not for fleeting moments, 
but for the whole novel. Camus uses 
here what we may call the Proustian ap- 
proach. He takes notes with the same 
care and unhurried percision of the most 
insignificant details in his hero’s life, 
such as when Meursault tells us that he 
ate his eggs from the pan without bread 
because he didn’t have any and didn’t 
feel like going downstairs to get some 
(p. 39) and of the momentous killing of 
the Arab (p. 80). Meursault’s discovery 
of the implications of our mortal destiny 
and of the value of life comes only in 
the last pages of the book when, as he 
puts it, “something burst inside of me” 
(p. 136). This “something” had always 
been there, lurking below the level of 


consciousness, explaining Meursault’s ap- 
parent indifference, waiting for a shock 


to surface. Even at that moment, the 
realization of the absurdity of life does 
not force Meursault out of a passive 
state. To be sure, Meursault is going to 
die soon and it is normal for him to 
use this new perspective to pass judg- 
ment on his past life rather than to 
plan ahead. “I felt that I had been 
happy and still was,” (p. 138) he admits 
in the last lines of the novel. Yet, he 
could have at least expressed an opinion 
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on what his line of action would have 
been from then on, had he been given 
another chance at living. Meursault to 
the last remains passively, if more pas- 
sionately, sensual. His awareness of 
Man’s fate does not induce in him a 
truly active rebellion, except for an out- 
pouring of words—related to us, not 
quoted directly—and the grabbing of 
the priest’s collar. In the letter as well 
as the spirit, Camus plays down the 
dramatic in his novel. 

Yet the elements of a drama are al- 
ready there. For one thing the philo- 
sophical point of view arrived at by 
Camus is the very essence of tragedy, 
from the Greek theatre to our time. 
Speaking on Sophocles, Jacques Lacar- 
riére remarks, “the supreme moments 
occurs when the human quality fades 
away in the protagonist, when the in- 
human forces which have defeated him 
make of him a being abandoned to 
madness, suicide or death.”® In our time 
Antonin Artaud, who had a direct and 
profound influence on Camus, based the 
renovation of the modern theater upon 
“cruelty,” that cruelty “much more ter- 
rible and necessary which things can 
exercise against us. We are not free. 
And the sky can still fall on our heads. 
And the theatre is made to teach us that 
first of all.” Camus gives a new twist to 
the old fatalistic attitude by making man 
reject suicide and find in the lucid con- 
sciousness of his absurd and_ hopeless 
destiny a true, if somewhat paradoxical, 
happiness. The fact remains that in his 
work man is pitched against an inhuman 
fate. 

For another thing, Camus has not 
isolated Meursault from society. Indeed 
he is and feels a stranger, but, even 
though in his long monologue we are 
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made to see men and things through his 
eyes alone, we are aware, particularly at 
the time of his trial, of the impact of 
society upon him. It was the author's 
intention, as stated in the foreword to 
the American edition of his book, to set 
Meursault as an example of a man who 
does not play the game according to the 
rules of our society, because he is sincere 
and looking for the Truth, and is con- 
sequently condemned by society. We 
then have in the novel the main in- 
eredient of drama: a protagonist and 
an antagonist or antagonists. “One of 
the distinctive and most powerful ef- 
fects of drama,” says Ronald Peacock, 
“as again the narrative or the film, is to 
show a _ group of people, present 
simultaneously on the stage, held to- 
gether in this way by the embrace of 
fate. The events and actions and cross- 
currents of human living are then felt, 
one might even say seen, as presences 
amidst the group.’® Decisions are made 
and acted upon, so that we might ob- 
serve the consequences involving other 
persons and culminating in a crisis 
which has to be solved one way or the 
other, but fundamentally by eliminating 
one of the adversaries. So much so that 
Bronson Howard could state, in a very 
amusing way, that “the world is not 
large enough, from an artistic point of 
view, for three good human hearts to 
continue to exist, if two of them love 
the third.’’2° 

We then have in L’étranger the neces- 
sary ingredients of drama. How to pre- 
pare them for the stage? How did Camus 
do it in Caligula? 

First of all, the play opens as a 
Racinian tragedy when the crisis has al- 
ready been triggered: Drusilla’s death 
has so distraught Galigula that he has 


9 The Art of Drama (London, 1957), p. 160. 
10 Bronson Howard, “The Autobiography of 
a Play,” in Papers on Playmaking, p. 34. 
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been wandering in the countryside for 
days and reappears transformed by his 
awareness of man’s absurd condemna- 
tion to death. However, instead of 
reminiscing as Meursault did, Caligula 
looks forward to the future and decides 
on a course of action. In his dialogue 
with Helicon, Act I, scene v, he indicates 
his personal ambition, now that he 
knows: “I need the moon, or happiness 
or immortality, something foolish per- 
haps, but which has to be out of this 
world.” (p. 110) And later he adds, in 
anger this time: “Then everything 
around me is a lie, and I want people to 
live in truth! And I have precisely the 
means to make them live in truth. For I 
know what they lack, Helicon. They lack 
knowledge and they do not have a 
teacher who knows what he is talking 
about.” (p. 111) 

At that point the scene is set on two 
levels: the personal level (will Caligula 
quench his thirst for the absolute?) and 
the social level (will the Roman patric- 
ians learn the about human 
destiny?). Camus twisted around the last 


truth 


question by turning Caligula, quite in 
keeping with the historical prototype, 
into a tyrant who teaches that “men are 
111) by dis- 


mortal and unhappy” (p. 
pensing death and misery. Caligula is 
then reacting in a different way than 
Meursault to the discovery of the truth. 
Meursault insists on the joy of living, 
even more so that we know we are con- 
demned to die. Such a reaction on the 
part of Caligula would have been anti- 
dramatic. It would have opened the 
door to lyricism, as may be seen in some 
instances of the play when Caligula 
shows some of the poetic trait of his 
character as in Act IV, scene xiv. His 
murderous intent, on the contrary, paves 
the way for the fearful and urgent re- 
action of the patricians. The situation 
becomes tense, it truly becomes a ques- 
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tion of life and death, to kill or be 
killed, and the plot unfolds along these 
two lines. 

In order to create such a situation, of 
one individual opposing society and its 
rule, it is obvious that a Meursault 
would not have been plausible. Hence a 
return to the high status of the dramatis 
personae as in the Greek drama or the 
classical tragedy. Caligula is an emperor: 
only in this exalted position can he 
hold in balance the lives of his subjects 
and pitch his absolute power against the 
forces of social and religious conformism 
and, as it turns out, of life itself. His 
threats are not Their 
dreadful implications the 
dramatic quality of the play, partic- 


words. 
enhance 


em pty 


ularly in two cases. 

The first shows the importance given 
to what Max Beigbeder calls “mecha- 
nized theatricality.”21 As he further ex- 
plains, it is the contrast between the 
mechanical and arbitrary and the real 
which sparks the feeling of absurdity. 
Such a contrast is staged in L’étranger 
in the form of the trial, and in Caligula 
in Act III, scene i, when Caligula, made 
up as the goddess Venus, receives the 
abject homage of the patricians. In both 
cases, Camus resorts to what Beigbeder 
calls ‘‘the interference of the cabaret,’’!* 
that is to say a display of mimicry and 
the exaggerated caricature of characters, 
so as to give an impression of absurdity, 
and thus to translate in a more immedi- 
ate fashion the true condition of man 
in the universe. The apparent comedy 
of the situation makes the reader or 
the audience feel far more uncomfort- 
able than a serious dissertation would 
ever do. However, here again, the 
farcical element is much more evident 
in Caligula than in L’étranger. In the 


11 Max Beigheder, Le ihédtre en France depuis 
la libération (Paris, 1959), p- 119. 
12 [bid., p. 145. 
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latter, the lone figure of Meursault is 
slowly crushed under the mechanics of 
social laws and accepted patterns of 
conduct, in a flood of pompous oratory, 
amidst courtroom antics. In Caligula, it 
is not Caligula, emperor-god, who is 
dominated, but the crowd of Roman 
patricians who repeat blindly, mechani- 
cally, sacrilegious formulas of adoration 
to the buffoon figure of their master. 
The domain of the absurd is squarely 
extended beyond the realm of this 
world, and the short “ceremony,” fol- 
lowed soon after by the careful painting 
of Caligula’s toe-nails, leaves the audi- 
ence uneasy and fully aware of the im- 
plications of the scene. 

The second point which draws our at- 
tention is the question of love. True to 
his nature, Meursault enjoys only the 
sensual aspect of this emotion. He 
frankly answers Marie, who asks if he 
loves her, that “it didn’t mean anything, 
but anyway he didn’t think so;” (p. 55) 
and after a while in prison he does not 
miss her any longer. Caligula’s love ap- 
pears at times to be exclusively of a 
sensual yet, foremost in his 
amorous pastimes is a feeling of con- 
tempt for the men and women around 
him. We also realize very quickly that, 
in spite of his denials, Drusilla and 
Caesonia are or were more than women 
in his The shock of Drusilla’s 
death has brought about the change in 
his personality, so that he certainly could 
not have said as Meursault did say after 
the death of his mother, “After all, 
nothing has changed.” (p. 43) 


nature; 


arms. 


The case of his relationship with 
Caesonia, his middle-aged mistress, is 
much more complex. Camus has given 
Caesonia an important part to play, 
thus emphasizing the romantic element 
in the drama, which has the effect of 
intensifying the part of the emotions 
and consequently the exteriorization of 
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the characters’ feelings. The importance 
of Caesonia is not, however, solely 
dramatic: She is on Caligula’s side be- 
cause she understands and loves him. 
Her love is not like Marie’s, a case of 
physical attraction mixed with a sense 
of propriety (Marie wished for Meur- 
sault to marry her). Caesonia becomes 
in the play the spokesman for Camus’ 
partial answer to the dilemma of man, 
which he was to develop later in The 
Plague. “It can be so good to live and 
love with a pure heart,” (p. 204) she 
exclaims, and later: “Then, is it not 
enough to see you killing the others 
that I have to know that you will be 
killed? It is not enough to embrace you, 
cruel and panting, to smell upon you 
the scent of murder . . . ? Everyday I see 
what is human in you dying, little by 
little . . . it does not matter if you do not 
love me... I only wish to see you well 
again A whole life before you! And 
what do you want which could be su- 
perior to a whole life?” (p. 206) Respect 
for life and sympathy for the anguish 
of man are expressed here together with 
the tenderness and unselfish devotion of 
Caesonia. It is at that climactic moment 
when she tries desperately to save in 
Caligula what is still human, when she 
remains alone to link him with the rest 
of mankind, that Caligula, in his last 
effort to free himself from any attach- 
ment, “any memory and any illusion,” 
(p. 208) strangles her. 

The difference in the manner in which 
Marie and Caesonia are removed from 
the life of the protagonists, although in 
both cases it contributes to the solitude 
of the heroes, is a striking example of 
the difference in technique between the 
novel and the theatre. In drama the ac- 
cent has to be placed on gesture, more 
than on the result thus obtained. The 
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younger Scipio had left Caligula, but 
the effect of his departure, though con- 
tributing also to the final loneliness of 
Caligula, pales in comparison with the 
violent suppression of the loving Caeso- 
nia. Yet, we could find in L’étranger 
forebodings of this tragic episode and 
of the reason behind it in the story of 
old Salamano and his dog, which he 
insulted and whipped, screaming: “It is 
still there!”, (p. 47) yet feeling com- 
pletely lost after the disappearance of 
the mangy animal. The importance of 
the episode is lost however in the novel 
while, re-enacted on the stage by the 
principal characters of the play and 
simplified by contrasting sharply the 
desire for solitude and the need for love 
in an exclusively human form, Camus 
projects his point across the footlights 
and at the same time prepares the audi- 
ence for the final murder which follows 
immediately: that of Caligula himself. 
For it is perhaps another rule of the 
dramatic art that the playwright should 
be merciful toward his characters. 
Camus may abandon Meursault on 
the steps to the scaffold, but he has to 
bring to a close the violent and tortured 
life of Caligula and deal to him the 
“coup de grace.” This he does, not to 
satisfy the laws of history or society, but 
rather to crystallize in another gesture 
the idea of the superior value of life, 
in spite of the absurdity of Fate. Caligula 
himself had already admitted that “kill- 


ing is not the solution,” (p. 209) and his 
last utterance “I am still alive!” dispels 
any illusion about the usefulness of his 
death. There only remains the memory 


of his vain attempt to reach the moon 
and quench his thirst for the absolute. 
A tragic ending, well-fitting a tragic 
figure. 
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THE “SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND 
PRINCIPLES” OF HEDDA GABLER 


ERLING E. KILDAHL 


Hedda Gabler by Henrik Ibsen is a 
drama _ of drives con- 
ditioned by a specific socio-economic 
environment. The particular social sys- 
tem against which the play is etched is 
its strongest determinant of character 
and character development. The woman 
Hedda Gabler is the product of a singu- 
lar social heritage and milieu. She can- 
not but lose her unique magnetism if 
she is removed from her setting. 

In a letter to his French translator, 
Count Prozor, Ibsen states his goal in 
writing Hedda Gabler: 


psychological 


It was not my purpose to deal with what peo- 
ple call problems in this play. What I prin- 
cipally wanted to do was to depict human 
beings, human emotions and human destinies 
upon a groundwork of certain of the social 
conditions and principles of the present day.1 


The purpose of this paper is to clarify 
the “social conditions and _ principles” 
which existed in Norway in 1890, how 
they affect the behavior of the persons 
in the play, and their over-all significance 
to the play. 

Myriad political changes occurred in 
Norway between 1814, when the Eids- 
vold constitution was established, and 
1885, when the last aristocratic remnants 


Mr. Kildahl is Associate Professor of Speech, 
Purdue University. 

1 Henrik Ibsen, Letters, trans. and ed. J. N. 
Laurvik and M. Morison (New York, 1905), 


No. 219, p. 435- 


of power were relinquished by King 
Oscar II. Farmers organized and became 
a political power in the nation; labor 
groups banded together and joined 
forces with the farmers; full religious 
freedom was won and established; hu- 
mane criminal laws and punishments 
were adopted, to name only a few. 

Economic upheaval accompanied the 
political shifts. Crown lands became 
available to everyone by public sale; 
laws governing the borrowing of money 
were liberalized; lumbering and manu- 
facturing industries were broadened and 
intensified; commerce with other nations 
and within Norway quickened the pulse 
of life. 

By 1890, the year the play was pub- 
lished, these political and economic in- 
novations were in the process of destroy- 
ing the traditional foundations of 
society, and had brought about the 
“social conditions and __ principles” 
against which Henrik Ibsen set Hedda 
Gabler. Although the social foundations 
of old Norway were in a transitional 
period, the long-established social strata 
were still discernible when Ibsen wrote 
the play; they had not yet conformed to 
political and economic realities. 

The Norwegian social structure was 
similar to the German model in form 
and rigidity. Aristocrats, officials of the 
state, officers of the army, and large 
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landowners constituted the leisure class. 
Next in importance were the profes- 
sional classes: doctors, professors, law- 
yers, and important merchants who op- 
erated the large and growing merchant 
marine. Below them in prestige were 
the middle-classes, including burghers, 
small business men, artisans, ships’ 
captains and officers, small landowners, 
and minor district officials who had 
privileges dating from the middle ages. 
At the bottom of the social scale came 
the laborers and landless farmers, both 
in bloodless revolt, upon whom fell the 
basic maintenance of the state. 


In the play Hedda is a representative 
of the highest class whose style of living 
is told us at the outset. The maid and 
Miss Tesman, George’s aunt, are con- 
versing: 

Berta: Most like she'll be terrible grand in her 
ways. 

Aunt Julia: Well, you can’t wonder at that— 
daughter! Think of the 

was accustomed to in her 


General Gabler’s 


sort of life she 
father’s time. Don’t you remember how we 
used to see her riding down the road along 
with the General? In that long black habit 
—and with feathers in her hat?2 


Ibsen wanted no doubts to exist about 
this matter. To eliminate any misunder- 
standing in the mind of his French trans- 
lator, he stresses the importance of caste 
in a letter to Count Prozor: “Hedda as a 
personality is to be considered rather as 
her father’s daughter than as her hus- 
band’s wife.’ 

After her father’s death Hedda found 
herself in her late twenties, a spinster. 
But no eligible suitor who was her social 
equal was available for the aloof Hedda. 
She was forced to make a concession to 
circumstances, a decision most unlike 
her: she married the best of the lot, a 


2 All quotations are from the Archer trans- 
lation of the play. 
3 Ibsen, Letters, No. 219, p. 436. 
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plodding would-be professor, George 
Tesman. 

His capture of Hedda Gabler was a 
victory for him and for his social-climb- 
ing Aunt Julia, who rejoices: “Ah, dear, 
dear—if my poor brother could only 
look up from his grave now, and see 
what his little boy has grown into!” 
And later, talking to George, “And that 
you should be the one to carry off Hedda 
Gabler—the beautiful Hedda Gabler! 
Only think of it!’ The phrase runs 
through the play like an unbelieving, 
awe-struck whisper. 

Tesman has accomplished the im- 
probable—married Hedda Gabler—a 
feat that would have been impossible in 
his father’s early manhood. And Aunt 
Julia hopes to capitalize on it. She buys 
. so that Hedda needn’t 


a new hat 


be ashamed of me if we happened to go 
out together.” (This is a liberty we are 
quite sure Hedda will never permit.) 


Aunt Julia has eagerly and quite 
recklessly her annuity to 
furnish the newlyweds’ home, an act of 
daring that astounds George. Only one 
event is lacking to make Aunt Julia’s 
happiness complete: the birth of a child 
who will fuse the blood of the Tesmans 
and the Gablers. 

When Hedda appears, she wastes no 
time putting Aunt Julia in her place. 
She rebuffs the offered embrace by hold- 
ing out her hand, snubs her attempt at 
humor, insults her pride in the new 
hat (at which Aunt Julia’s resentment 
flares, a reaction hastily stilled) and 
finally Hedda discourages her hopes for 
a child. 

After Aunt Julia departs, George asks 
Hedda: “If you could only prevail on 
yourself to say du to her. For my sake, 
Hedda? Eh?” to which she replies, “No 
no, Tesman—you really mustn’t ask that 
of me. I have told you so already. I 
shall try to call her ‘aunt,’ and you must 
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be satisfied with that.” No common 
familiarity for Hedda! (Note, in this 
regard, her avoidance of addressing her 
husband by his given name except in 
scorn. Always, otherwise, it is Tesman— 
a distant, patronizing Tesman). 

The sympathetic understanding that 
binds together Rebecca West and Johan- 
nes Rosmer and takes them to their 
deaths at the conclusion of Rosmers- 
holm is totally foreign to Hedda 
Gabler’s nature. Her breeding, her 
tradition, and her roots in an ancient 
system of mores preclude it, and we 
realize that the gaping void which 
separates her from Tesman and _ his 
aunt will never be bridged—least of all 
with a child. 

Thea Elvsted enters the scene. A 
daughter of the lower middle-class, she 
will end, we feel at the play’s conclusion, 
as the second wife and true help-mate 
of George Tesman, Professor—a not in- 
considerable rise for a girl who began 
her career as a servant-housekeeper. She 
is the embodiment of the new Norway, 
the New Woman, in this play. Ibsen has 
portrayed the type more fully as Nora in 
A Doll’s House, a strain of her is in 
Rebecca West, and he will present a 
youthful version of her in The Master 
Builder. Thea, like Nora, has asserted 
her individuality, renounced a distaste- 
ful marriage, and gained freedom. She 
has obeyed her impulses and followed 
her yearning to Christiania. We meet 
her when she comes to Hedda, who was 
a childhood school acquaintance, seek- 
ing Eilert Lévborg: 

Thea: . . . My husband did not know that I 
was coming. 

Hedda: What! Your husband didn’t know it! 

Thea: No, of course not Oh, I could 
bear it no longer, Hedda! I couldn’t indeed— 
so utterly alone as I should have been in 
future. 

Hedda: Well? And _ then? 

Thea: So I put together some of my things— 
and then I left the house. 
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Hedda: Why, my dear, good Thea—to think 
of you daring to do it! 

to which Thea firmly rejoins: 

I shall never go back to him again. 


The marriages of Thea Elvsted and 
Hedda have an obvious parallel—both 
are odious, but the contrast in the meth- 
ods the two women take to dissolve them 
does not appear until the end of the 
play. However, the social attitudes 
dictating the courses of action become 
clear very shortly: 

Hedda: Then you have left your home—for 
good and all? 

Thea: Yes. There was nothing else to be done. 

Hedda: But then—to take flight so openly .. . 
what do you think people will say of you, 

Thea? 

Thea: They must say what they like, for aught 

I care. I have done nothing but what I had 

to do. 


The italics are mine. Hedda is totally 
incapable of such words. 

Any struggle between these two wom- 
en, one simple but action-minded, the 
other intelligent but incapable of 
action, must result in defeat for Hedda. 
Mrs. Elvsted is unpretentious (at one 
point Eilert Lévborg labels 
“stupid’”) but she recognizes her in- 
dividual rights and acts accordingly. 
She saves herself regardless of possible 
social ostracism. Hedda, often mistakenly 
identified with the free, modern woman, 
would never do so. Thea realizes the 
nature of the changes which have rev- 
olutionized Norway and adapts her life 
to them. Hedda, on the other hand, is 
incapable of compromise or change. The 
social matrix by which she was formed 
prohibits such alternatives—she will 
break before she bends—that is her 
tragedy. 

Eilert Lévborg’s precise place in the 
social fabric which encompasses Hedda 
Gabler is less easily determined than 
that of any other character in the play. 
His social position is never definitely 
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stated by Ibsen and clues in the dialogue 

as to his background are mere hints, 

shadowy and indistinct. 

We are given a glimpse of his past in 
Act J. Tesman and Judge Brack discuss 
him: 

Tesman: Well—no doubt he has run through 
all his property long ago; and he can scarcely 
write a new book every year—eh? 

Brack: You must remember that his relations 
have a good deal of influence. 

Tesman: Oh, his relations, unfortunately, have 
entirely washed their hands of him. 

Brack: At one time they called him the hope 
of the family. 

Tesman: At one time, yes! But he has put an 
end to all that. 


From this exchange we know he comes 
from a propertied, influential family 
(probably of the second layer, the pro- 
fessional class); that he is an intellectual; 
that he has failed to fulfill his promise; 
and that his family has dissociated itself 
from him. In Act II in a short scene 
between Hedda and Lévborg, that in- 
formation is elaborated: 


Lévborg: —When I used to come 
father’s in the afternoon—and the General 
sat over at the window reading his papers— 
with his back towards us— 

Hedda: And we two on the corner sofa— 

Always the same _ illustrated 
paper before us— 

Hedda: For want of an album, yes. 

Lévborg: Yes, Hedda, and when I made my 
confessions to you—told you about myself, 
things that at that time no one else knew! 
There I would sit and tell you of my 
escapades—my days and nights of devilment. 


to your 


Lévborg: with 


In those earlier days then, he had been 
socially acceptable by both Hedda and 
her father, the General. His social posi- 
tion allowed him to call upon them, 
and those visits led to a confidential 
friendship. With that development, it 
is reasonable to presume that romance 
and marriage became future possibilities. 
Such eventualities could become reali- 
ties, however, only if Lévborg renounced 
his “escapades and devilment,” fulfilled 
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his promise, and succeeded in some 
conventional manner. 

But quite suddenly their friendship 
was irrevocably breached when he made 
sexual advances which she rejected. We 
learn about it later on in the same scene 
partially quoted above: 


Lévborg: It was you that broke with me. 
Hedda: Yes, when our friendship threatened 
to develop into something more serious. 
Shame upon you, Eilert Lévborg! How could 
you think of wronging your—your frank 
comrade? 


When this reunion scene between 
Hedda and Lévborg is read in its en- 
tirety, we learn that Hedda was an avid 
and provocative listener and questioner 
in those bygone conversations. A study 
of the dialogue allows little doubt that 
from his viewpoint she led him on, 
aroused his passions, and tempted him 
into assuming that she would welcome 
more serious and overt advances on his 
part—that she would be willing to 
participate in similar escapades. 

Hedda was fully capable of thinking 
of and hinting at illicit delights of love 
(and still is, in the play, with Judge 
Brack). But in her circle (and, we as- 
sume, in Lévborg’s at that time) flirta- 
tion was acceptable only as long as it 
remained mere coquetry. There was a 
point in flirtation beyond which neither 
partner was to venture. Supposedly both 
participants in the delightful game knew 
the rules. They knew the point at which 
this activity, which was exciting and 
acceptable, became serious, unaccept- 
able, and a violation of an understood 
taboo. In their youthful affair, Hedda 
obeyed the social law and Lévborg trans- 
gressed it. 

Lévborg’s violation of this social law 
during his youth is puzzling, granted we 
are correct in our placement of him in 
the social spectrum of the time. There 
are two possible explanations for his 
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behavior: one, he did not know that his 
attempt to win Hedda’s favors, carried 
beyond the acceptable limits, was violat- 
ing a taboo, and two, he knew but didn’t 
care. In either case, it gives us an in- 
teresting view of his background which 
is at variance with the information we 
have garnered about him thus far in 
this paper. If he came from the profes- 
sional class (and that conclusion seems 
reasonable from the internal evidence 
in the play), the questions arise: why 
did he not know how far he could go in 
this love game? And, if he did know, 
why did he not care? His training, the 
aspirations of his family, the stiff mores 
of his time and place all conspired to 
make him aware of socially unaccept- 
able behavior and to make him heedful 
of his actions. 

Lévborg’s passionate response to 
Hedda’s provocations may seem a 
natural reaction to us today. But such a 
belief ignores entirely the strength of 
the caste system of the time and place, 
with its network of restrictions and in- 
hibitions, which was a powerful brake 
on headstrong impulses and passions. 


Here is an example of the conflicting 
elements that Ibsen utilized to suggest 
a shadowy, vague, and shifting social 
frame for Eilert Lévborg, a man who 
somehow does not fit any class. In his 
youth a rebel against his “good’’ family, 
later a bohemian consorting with the 
red-haired, gun-carrying Mlle. Diana, 
gifted, undisciplined, undefined, and al- 
ways disturbing, Eilert Lévborg was 
created and employed by Ibsen as a 
symbol of the equally undefined and 
disturbing changes which were taking 
place in the social structure of Norway. 

Lévborg’s social transgression, even 
though it occurred long before the action 
of the play begins, and fascinating as it 
is in itself for the insight it affords us 
into his background, has an even greater 


significance. It is a pivotal event because 
it is Hedda’s motivational mainspring 
throughout the play. We learn that this 
improper advance triggered a set of 
socially conditioned reactions from 
Hedda which was sharp, verging on the 
outraged. Her aristocratic lineage, birth, 
training, and pride flared into near 
violence. Her sense of caste and caste 
proprieties demanded instant satis- 
faction. She threatened to shoot him. 
We first hear of it in that same scene 
in Act II: 

Lévborg: Oh, why did you not carry out your 
threat? Why did you not shoot me down? 
Hedda: Because I have such a dreadful fear of 

scandal. 


Although she did not carry out her 
threat because of her fear of scandal 
which would besmirch her proud name, 
she had no choice but to react the way 
she did, and Eilert L6vborg’s name was 
removed from the list of eligible young 
men. As a result, when she was ready to 
marry, she had to settle upon Tesman 
(whom she basically detested), who was 
the best of the young men available. 
Utter boredom was her only offspring 
from that incongruous union and, in 
the play, that boredom prompts her to 
set in train the events which lead ulti- 
mately to her destruction. 

When Lévborg makes his appearance 
in Act II we know that he is attempting, 
with Thea Elvsted’s help, to re-establish 
himself in society. He has given up his 
“repulsive habits” for her sake and has 
written‘a new book which will win him 
fame. All comes to naught. An alcoholic, 
he is tricked by Hedda into taking a 
drink, gets drunk, loses his manuscript, 
contemplates suicide, and dies a_ re- 
pulsive death. 

Judge Brack is Hedda’s social equal, 
one of her caste. Ibsen is at some pains 
to establish this fact. First, the position 
he gives him, that of a state functionary, 
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is conclusive in itself; second, Ibsen 

plants the closeness of Brack’s friend- 

ship with Hedda when Tesman says to 
him, near the end of Act I: “Think of 

Hedda, my dear fellow! You, who know 

her so well—.”; third, the dramatist 

endowed him with an unmistakable 
aristocratic style in his speech. Judge 

Brack talks Hedda’s language, the lan- 

guage of images, nuances, murmurs, 

sighs, and lifted eyebrows which is so 
masterfully demonstrated during their 

conversation in the early part of Act II: 

Brack: Fortunately your wedding journey is 
over now. 

Hedda: (Shaking her head). Not by a long— 
long way. I have only arrived at a station 
on the line. 

Brack: Well, then the passengers jump out and 
move about a little, Mrs. Hedda. 

Hedda: 1 never jump out . because there 
is always someone standing by to— 

Brack: (laughing). To look at your ankles, do 
you mean? 

Hedda: Precisely. 

Brack: Well but, dear me— 

Hedda: (with a gesture of repulsion). I won't 
have it. I would rather keep my seat where 
I happen to be—and continue the téte-a-téte. 

Brack: But suppose a third person were to 
jump in and join the couple. 

Hedda: Ah—that is quite another matter! 

Brack: A trusted, sympathetic friend— 

Hedda:—with a fund of conversation on all 
sorts of lively topics— 

Brack: —and not the least bit of a specialist! 

Hedda: (with an audible sigh). Yes, that would 
be a relief indeed. 

Brack: (hears the front door open, and glances 
in that direction). The triangle is completed. 

Hedda: (half aloud). And on goes the train. 


Although by birth and vocation Judge 
Brack is an aristocrat-professional, and 
by temperament a dandy and bon-vi-- 
vant, he is by taste and choice a discreet 
roué who shuns marriage and seeks quiet 
triangular arrangements with married 
women. And here, precisely, is where he 
has compromised his caste and _ his 
honor. He is willing to exercise his con- 
siderable talents and go to. great 
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lengths, including blackmail, to achieve 
that goal with Hedda. 


Judge Brack is a master of the tech- 
niques and methods by which he satisfies 
his illicit desires, but his sensibilities 
have become blunted by years of self- 
indulgence and that weakness leads him 
to make a fatal error in his strategy to 
conquer Hedda. Brack refuses to believe 
that she will not compromise herself, 
her caste, or her pride. Just as, at an 
earlier time, Eilert L6vborg, for an un- 
known reason, misinterpreted her 
coquetry as willingness to engage in a 
sexual affair, so now Judge Brack, be- 
cause his sensitivity is dulled, makes the 
same mistake: 

Brack: Well, fortunately, there is no danger, 
so long as I say nothing. 

Hedda: (looks up at him). So I am in your 
power, Judge Brack. You have me at your 
beck and call, from this time forward. 

Brack: (whispers softly). Dearest Hedda—be- 
lieve me, I shall not abuse my advantage. 

Hedda: I am in your power none the less. 
Subject to your will and your demands. A 
slave, a slave then! (Rises impetuously.) No, 
I cannot endure the thought of that! Never! 

Brack: (looks half-mockingly at her). People 
generally get used to the inevitable. 


At play's end he stands revealed in 
his caste betrayal. He has subverted a 
code of behavior to his own degrading 
designs and has turned his back to 
everything which he should uphold. The 
extent of his personal social disintegra- 
tion is expressed in the final speech of 
the play, his fatuous “Good God!— 
people don’t do such things.” Judge 
Brack has been away from his own kind 
for such a long time that he has lost 
touch completely. If anyone should have 
recognized that people—people of Hed- 
da Gabler’s type, people proudly bound 
to a rigid social code—do do such things, 
it should have been Judge Brack. 

The “social conditions and _prin- 
ciples” that Ibsen had in mind when he 
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wrote Hedda Gabler are of crucial im- 
portance in the play. They constitute 
the molding and tempering forces which 
dictate the behavior of all the play’s 
characters. Because each character is a 
part of a tightly woven social fabric, he 
becomes an exceptionally real, three-di- 
mensional person, and the atmosphere 
of the play is vibrant and alive. Unfold- 
ing in that atmosphere and against the 
backdrop of those “social conditions and 
principles” the play has meaning, unity, 
and dimension. 


In conception and execution, Hedda 
Gabler is a brilliantly subtle and com- 
plex masterpiece of human relationships 
dictated and largely controlled by the 
intricacies of the social miliew of the 
time and place. Because Henrik Ibsen 
created those human relationships and 


set them amidst an unobtrusive yet 


omnipresent social fabric, Hedda Gabler 


is one of the most striking dramaturg- 
ical achievements of all time. 

The purpose of this paper has been 
to clarify the “social conditions and prin- 
ciples” which existed in Norway in 
1890, how they affect the behavior of 
the persons in Hedda Gabler, and their 
over-all significance to the play. It is 
hoped that an understanding of those 
conditions and principles, while not of- 
fering a solution to all the problems of 
the play, will help to eliminate some of 
them. 

Perhaps we can never fully under- 
stand the drives of the persons in this 
play, and it may be just as well that 
it is so. If all its hidden facets of char- 
acter could be exposed and its deep 
mines of behavior motivation could be 
exhausted, no enigma would remain. 
But, like Hamlet, Hedda Gabler retains 
its secret and its mystery and, with them, 
its lasting fascination. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


It is my disagreeable obligation to re- 
port on the sparsest finals quarter of a 
year’s theatre I have covered in more 
than a quarter of a century of playgoing. 
But I cannot say that I was particularly 
depressed by the experience, for the 
symptomatic reason that for the first 
time in many years I didn’t particularly 
miss not seeing professional productions. 
The reason is that even when the 1960- 
61 season was at its zenith there were 
many productions I could have done 
without, and this was particularly the 
case where new American plays were 
concerned. What interest the season 
had for me was mainly provided by off- 
Broadway productions such as Albee’s 
The American Dream and Hock’s Borak 
and the imported drama, in the case of 
such pieces as Anouilh’s muddled but 
literate Becket, Brendan  Behan’s 
scrambled but provocative demi-impro- 
visation The Hostage, Shelagh Delaney’s 
rather slight but moving piece of ironic 
naturalism A Taste of Honey, and 
Ionesco’s overextended but imaginative 
allegory Rhinoceros. 
The last quarter of the theatrical year, 
which normally begins in the late spring 
and ends in the summer, did not differ 
in this respect, for with the exception 
of one successful late Broadway entry 
the stimulating offerings still came from 
abroad and from off-Broadway stages. 
Even the Broadway musical stage had 
only Carnival with which to satisfy its 
not very exacting devotees, and all of 
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the season’s musical presentations seemed 
mediocre except for scenic embellish- 
ments by comparison with the revivals 
of Pal Joey, South Pacific, and Porgy and 
Bess that the New York City Center 
under Jean Dalrymple’s direction offered 
at popular prices in productions which 
proved generally impressive even when 
Shakespeare the 
Park” (Central Park), as produced by 
Joseph Papp flourished gratifyingly, and 
the American Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford, Connecticut, continued to 
draw large audiences with a repertory 
of uneven quality but approvable hos- 
pitality to new talent. But one would 
be hard put to it to make any American 
Shakespeare productions an occasion for 
jubilation ever since the Phoenix, earlier 
in the year, put on a Hamlet that was 
overpraised on the whole but had some 
praiseworthy feature chiefly in the play- 
ing of the central role. 

The successful Broadway production, 
A Far Country, is Harry Denker’s dra- 
matic account of a decisive crisis in Sig- 
mund Freud’s early career which precip- 
itated his first important findings in 
psychoanalysis. Specifically, the play 
rests on the early work Studies on Hys- 
teria, by the still struggling Freud and 
his successful associate Joseph Breuer, 
Freud’s famous case history of Elizabeth 
von Ritter, and, for purposes of ref- 
erence and contrast, Breuer’s case _his- 
tory of Fraulein Anna O. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Denker did his home- 
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work assiduously regardless of what sac- 
rifices of fact he subsequently made to 
the exigent demands of dramaturgy. I 
mean, of course, the kind of drama- 
turgy that is forced upon a writer by 
the unwholesome expensiveness of put- 
ting on a play for Broadway and keep- 
ing it there long enough to pay off the 
investment and, if Luck is a lady every 
night, actually making a profit on the 
extravagant original outlay of money. 
Without the dramaturgy of suspense, 
forcible crisis, and hyperactive glands in 
the case of the principals, A Far Coun- 
try couldn’t have survived a week, since 
the play has the commercial disadvan- 
tage of possessing some intellectual con- 
tent. And Mr. Denker is to be especially 
complimented for having at least started 
and never later entirely dispensed with 
the notion that a conflict of ideas is 
stageworthy and that intellectual exer- 
tion and daring can be a fit subject for 
dramatic representation. 


That the playgoer who can draw on 


specialized knowledge or has a personal 
interest in the facts of Freud’s life would 


be dissatisfied and perhaps distressed 
need not surprise anyone. Variety, for 
example, carried an article by the fa- 
publicist Edward L.  Bernays, 
Freud’s nephew, protesting against the 
alleged misrepresentation of Freud and 
his family. Such protests are not neces- 
sarily irrelevant in the case of plays sup- 
posedly founded on historical or bi- 
ographical fact. They can spread mis- 
conceptions from which playgoers should 
be protected, since they go to plays 
figures trusting that 
they will be informed and not misin- 
formed. I still consider it unfortunate 
that Anouilh chose to rest much of the 
substance of his Becket on two more or 
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less deliberate inaccuracies, if not indeed 
three: 1) that Becket was a Saxon rather 


than a Norman and therefore consid- 
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erate of the common Englishman and 
burdened with a sense of guilt and loss 
of honor in having sold out to the Nor- 
man master-class in becoming a courtier 
and a friend of the king; 2) in making 
a stupid boor of Henry II, one of the 
ablest of England’s early kings, an error 
compounded when Anthony Quinn was 
cast in the part and played it like a 
goon; 3) in picturing Henry’s brilliant 
wife, the famous Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
as an obtuse and tiresome woman. For- 
tunately, before the season ended, Becket 
returned to New York from its tour 
with Olivier as Henry and the very sym- 
pathetic Kennedy as Becket, and the 
result was less unhistorical, although 
rather less exciting, than the original 
Broadway production. Whether we need 
to be particularly exercised over Mr. 
Denker’s liberties with the facts is less 
certain, because there was no violation 
of fundamental truth about Freud and 
his dealings. It was also evident that 
Mr. Denker had succeeded in winning 
respect and some comprehension for 
Freud, with the help of the cast headed 
by Kim Stanley as Elizabeth von Ritter 
and Steven Hill as Sigmund Freud. 


Nevertheless, I had only to read some 
of Bernay’s charges to understand some 
of the things that had made me feel 
uneasy about the play, at least about 
the play as it was performed in New 
York. The play I saw at the Broadway 
opening seemed desperately put together 
and contrived for effect, and it seemed 
overstrenuously staged and performed, 
except in the case of Sam Wanamaker 
as the dapper Dr. Breuer and of Kim 
Stanley, whose Elizabeth von Ritter was 
superbly controlled and utterly believ- 
able down to the last details of pathol- 
ogy and of aristocratic bearing. It seemed 
as if Mr. Denker were trying to pile up 
external difficulties so that Freud could 
overcome them and emerge as a heroic 
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figure from his trials. And please note 
the ingratitude of a critic: I knew full 
well that if Mr. Denker hadn’t forced 
the play it would never have budged 
on the stage; yet in moving, the play 
made me feel uncomfortable. Steven 
Hill, having the assignment of making 
a hero of the young Freud, contributed 
most to my discomfort. He displayed in- 
telligence, energy, and determination, all 
of which should have added up to a 
similitude of genius. Perhaps it did, but 
it didn’t add up to Sigmund Freud— 
neither to the Victorian gentleman-doc- 
tor of whom I had an image in my mind 
largely founded on fact, nor to the con- 
templative and cool explorer of the 
psyche one gets to know from his writ- 
ing. Steven Hill’s Freud seemed to be 
a dynamo made in the combined images 
of an American junior executive with 
a beard and of an angry young man 
with a medical diploma. 

I was, in brief, constantly aware of a 
mighty whipping up of froth in the 
hurried, hyperthyroidal manner of an 
American success story. And this im- 
pression was strengthened by the en- 
vironment in which he stormed about, 
and by the author’s tactics of making the 
wife jealous of the patient, of Freud’s 
constantly drawing unsympathetic ad- 
monitions from a_ near-virago of a 
mother, and of a bustling about in the 
anteroom to Freud’s consulting room 
by all of his relations in the play which 
made the place look like an Awake and 
Sing! living room or something out of 
Kafka’s The Trial rather than the of- 
fice of a Viennese doctor. 


Interesting in this connection are 
some of Bernay’s comments in his Va- 
riety letter (April 12, 1961). Item 1: 
“Sigmund Freud is presented as a storm- 
ing man who yells loudly at his patient 
and his family. . . . Freud was a scientist, 
gentle and quiet. He yever stormed or 
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raged with patients or members of his 
family.” Item 2: “In Vienna of the 
late 1gth century and early goth cen- 
tury, a woman’s place was in the home. 
Certainly in Freud’s immediate fam- 
ily no one criticized, argued or discussed 
psychoanalysis with him, and certainly 
not in his office.” Item 3: “His mother 

is depicted as remonstrating with 
him about entering a career of psycho- 
analysis. During her long lifetime, he 
was always her ‘golden son’; everything 


he did was right. . . . To use her as a 


device for exposition and a foil for 
Freud is preposterous.” Item 4: “The 
playwright depicts the psychoanalysis of 
a patient as if it were a family affair, 
with Freud’s wife and my aunt Dolfi 
moving in and out of his office while 


the patient is present. . The treat- 
ment of the patient is portrayed on 
stage as if the patient were being psycho- 
analyzed by the family and not by the 
doctor alone.” Item 5: “The relationship 
of members of the family to each other 
is grossly distorted. In no cultured fam- 
ily in Austria of that period would a 
mother give a slap on the face to an 
adult daughter as depicted in the play.” 


” 


We need not of course feel that the 
camel’s back was broken by this gen- 
erous load of corn from the American 
prairies, even corn that had been given 
a few of Broadway varnish—al- 
though it is honest reporting to point 
camel’s back was notably 
it cannot be stressed often 
our vaunted strenuousness 


coats 


out that the 
sagging, and 
enough that 
in playwriting, which the British re- 
cently took to admiring, could use a 
little finesse. My criticism and Bernay’s 
or anyone else’s justified animadversions 
should not be allowed to nullify the 
fact that the play proved capable of 
evoking a great deal of attention and 
concern. Somehow the greatness of 
Freud impressed itself on audiences well 
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beyond the author’s characterization 
and Steven Hill’s impersonation. Some- 
how the case of Elizabeth von Ritter, 
which strikes me as rather mediocre 
pathology in the play, aroused concern, 
and here, aside from Kim _ Stanley’s 
character-work in the role, the author 
deserves some credit because he pivots 
the interest both on the fate of the 
woman and the risk for Freud in treat- 
ing her with his new methods. I doubt 
that there is much illumination for the 
public in the discovery of psychoanal- 
ysis and in the manner in which the 
discovery is made; yet a sense of dra- 
matic eventfulness was engendered in 
the play, and the public was made to 
feel that a major breakthrough had oc- 
curred in psychotherapy—and for the 
incurious general playgoer a vague gen- 
eral impression was obviously sufficient. 
That Mr. Howard Taubman, Brooks 
Atkinson’s successor on The New York 
Times, who lost his amateur status as a 
playgoer only half a year before the 
opening, found A Far Country “a grip- 
ping drama,” “an unforgettable experi- 
ence,” “a touching human story,” and 
a “fascinating play’ would certainly 
suggest that the general playgoer could 
react with general interest or at least 
respectful attention to the play, as well 
as perhaps with a sense of obligation to 
like a play that has psychoanalysis and 
the struggles of its founding father as 
its subject matter. Obviously Mr. Denk- 
er and some of his associates did their 
job well enough for the general public 
even if they hadn’t done it well enough 
for me and a few other recalcitrant play 
reviewers; and I am by no means sure 
that this particular job (with this par- 
ticular case history) could have been 
done appreciably better, although I am 
sure that some of the acting and staging 
could have been distinctly improved. 


If A Far Country was the end-of-the- 
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season solace of the middle-brow pa- 
trons, Jean Genet’s The Blacks was un- 
doubtedly the tonic of the intelligentsia. 
There is, let me say at the start, no 
reason to imply that the latter is just 
a minor, off-Broadway event, for two 
sufficient reasons: The production 
matches any that Broadway can offer 
and has played a packed playhouse night 
after night. At the off-Broadway St. 
Marks Playhouse, there could only be 
applause for the talented Gene Frankel’s 
production of Genet’s ritual of hate for 
the Caucasian race. It is a production 
with Negro actors possessed of great flex- 
ibility and of even greater willingness 
to subordinate themselves to the di- 
rector’s brilliantly conceived patterns 
of movement on two levels. One of these 
is a semi-circular ramp that overlooks 
the ground-floor action from the right 
side. It accommodates a powerful satire 
on white-supremacy imperialist attitudes 
and cultural pretensions, showing the 
ruling class blending fatuity. with au- 
thority and hypocritical ‘benevolence 
with condescending superiority. 

The figures on the ramp, representa- 
tives of white royalty, colonial govern- 
ment, and religion travestied as a Queen, 
a territorial Governor, a Missionary, and 
the like are not mere observers, how- 
ever. They are judging a case of alleged 
murder, an offense against the white 
race—and the kind of offense partic- 
ularly attributed to the natives. Below 
the ramp is enacted a ritual rape-murder, 
supposedly a reenactment of the actual 
rape and murder of a white woman by 
a Negro, presumably in a sector of dark- 
est Africa teeming with a general re- 
volt of the natives against the white 
overlords. Two chairs put together and 
covered with a cloth constitute a cata- 
falque, or a coffin placed on an altar; 
and around it circle the Negro per- 
formers of the rite of ceremonial ven- 
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geance in various configurations of the 
dance, derived more from European 
“culture,” however, than from jungle 
primitivism for the purpose of mocking 
that culture, I take it—at the beginning 
and the end of the play the European- 
dressed actors actually dance a minuet. 
A high point in the ritual which is be- 
ing judged by the “whites” from above 
on the ramp, as though the Negroes were 
on trial for the actual murder that had 
transpired in the jungle is the reenact- 
ment of the murder itself. For this pur- 
pose the performers insist that one of 
them, an ineffectual man of the cloth, 
don an absurdly rouged porcelain-white 
mask with pigtails and play the woman 
who was killed. And a more devastating 
caricature could hardly have been con- 
ceived. It is executed with mincing near- 
perfection by the talented young come- 
dian Godfrey Cambridge, who summed 
up his characterization of the victim in 
an interview reported by Frances Her- 
ridge in the August 10 issue of the New 
York Post. “I think of her,” he said, “as 
a middle-class white woman, attracted 
by this Negro who approaches her, but 
afraid of seeming improper.” 

Whether or not the actor needs to 
know this, the woman is a symbolic fig- 
ure, representative of the ‘Great White 
Mother,’ the Magna Mater of the chosen 
race, who enacts her sacrosanct mystic 
role by giving birth to a succession of 
dolls who are counterparts of the white 
authorities attending the trial from their 
places on the ramp. And it is these rep- 
resentatives of the Master Race who are 
destroyed one by one as they march into 
the jungle with ludicrous pomposity in 
order to punish the real crime that had 
been perpetrated—the crime against the 
single white woman and the revolt of 
the natives which that crime symbolizes. 
And as if this were not complicated 
enough, we return at the end to the 
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very first scene of the play; everything 
seems to have become stabilized again, 
except for the significant detail that 
there is no white race sitting in judg- 
ment on the ramp while the rite begins 
again—though why the rite should be 
repeated if there is no longer any white 
colonialism passes my limited compre- 
hension. It remains to be noted, too, 
that throughout the ritual proceedings 
a Negro revolt, reported from time to 
time by a character called Newport 
News, is really taking place. All the 
white characters are actually Negroes im- 
personating the European master-class, 
and the entire proceeding is some sort 
of rite (or some kind of “sympathetic 
magic’) which precedes and accompanies 
the actual event and predicts as its final 
outcome the elimination of white colo- 
nialism. 

I do not know. of a more devastating 
play (its satirical animosity is nothing 
less than blistering) in the recent rep- 
ertoire of the avant-garde. The Blacks 
is an angry, perverse, and cruel work. 
It is the ideal realization of Antonin 
Artaud’s vision of a “theatre of cruelty” 
which stands at the very antipodes of 
Western bourgeois theatre with its petty 
domestic tribulations, its facile liberal- 
ism and optimism, and its evasion of 
the realities of evil and the exigencies 
of the Id. Complicating and underlining 
this formal (and, I fear, loving) acknowl- 
edgment and ceremonial reenactment 
of “the destructive element” in the in- 
dividual and inhuman society, is Genet’s 
familiar technique of undermining our 
assumptions of stability (the expression- 
ists started this) and of identity. (Piran- 
dello started this dissolution of the self, 
and Strindberg started dissolving every- 
thing with a few “assists” from the 
French decadents.) This technique, ap- 
parent in The Maids and The Balcony 
as well as in The Blacks, turns every- 
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thing into play-acting. Reality becomes 
make-believe and the played-out event 
turns out to be the real event. Char- 
acters constantly pretend to be what 
they are not, or become what they pre- 
tended to be. Sometimes, as in The 
Maids and The Balcony, the mask they 
assume becomes the face they cannot re- 
move. And the result is a state of an- 
archy that challenges all values, disturbs 
all peace of mind, and abrades all en- 
crustations of socially acceptable senti- 
ment. The Blacks is an important man- 
ifestation of this type of theatre, broadly 
a “theatre of the absurd,” that has gifted 
practitioners abroad such as Beckett, 
Ionesco, and Genet, and even a few 
American representatives such as Albee 
and Jack Richardson. It has gained a 
strong hold on the imagination of an 
entire generation of writers and theatre 
artists. 

Considerable variety appears in the 
“school of cruelty,” if we may call it 
that, although the old-fashioned 
ignation of Nihilism is hardly inappro- 
priate, and the even more loaded term 
of Decadence has some application here. 
The ramifications and social implica- 
tions of this phenomenon are, of course, 
well beyond the scope of this review- 
article and cannot be altogether unfa- 
miliar to readers of this periodical. At 
the same time, this movement, which 
has recently acquired British disciples 
too (the gifted Harold Pinter, for one), 
evinces a penchant for imaginative play- 
writing that approximates theatre-poe- 
try in the fantastic shape of its action, 
nuances, and _ inte- 
grated utilization of all the arts; thus 
The Blacks is more choreographic than 
verbal in its drama—that is, if “verbal” 
still means words used to convey logical 
thought. The vogue of verbal poetry led 
by Eliot and Fry has been over for some 
years now, although not all college 


des- 


its innuendo and 
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teachers of English appear to be cog- 
nizant of this fact; and Jean Cocteau 
appears to have been a good prophet 
when he minted the phrase poésie de 
thédtre, for that is exactly what we have 
been getting from advanced theatre cir- 
cles in place of verbal embellishments. 


Do I think well of The Blacks? I 
would be evading the question if I were 
to reply that Genet strikes me as the 
most gifted member of the avant-garde 
and a genius, if the term is allowable 
for minor figures in the theatre, as I 
think it must be, let us say, in describ- 
ing the dramatic work of Biichner, Mus- 
set, and Montherlant. It would also be 
evasion on my part if I merely sug- 
gested that everyone should see this ran- 
corous play for its tonic acidity, its ex- 
pressive use of mimetic and choreo- 
graphic elements, and its example of a 
creative recession of conceptual think- 
ing in dramatic writing. I have in mind 
here a “direct,” non-Aristotelian, pit- 
of-the-stomach mode of communication 
(we seem to owe this to the surréaliste 
mutiny of the nineteen-twenties) 
quiring from the playgoer, as a London 
Times article (July 22, 1960) put it, a 
“sitting back in a sort of wise passive- 
ness, a state of negative capability, to 
let the play work on one as a total the- 
atrical experience.” I believe that this 
is an important “new” approach to 
dramatic art and an approvable one, 
if kept within bounds to make sure 
that playwriting does not degenerate 
into echolalia or into sign-language and 
smoke-writing. Personally I prefer it to 
the explicitness of banal sentiment and 
blatant rhetoric that afflicts most Broad- 
way and West End plays, including those 
on racial conflict, that carry a message 
via the theatre that, as someone (was it 
Humphrey Bogart) said, should be given 
instead to Western Union. 


Would it still be hedging, if I said 
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that I found The Blacks loathsome as 
well as fascinating. That it is altogether 
too arrogantly convoluted, that its 
author is also too self-consciously ingen- 
ious, that his playing with the audience 
is as cute as it is sadistic may explain 
a good deal of my resentment. Some of 
my resentment—nay, a good deal of it 
—is also produced by its unconscionable 
capitalization on race hatred. Friends 
of the play will call this “truth-telling.” 
for one, would rather 
see it repressed than exploited; and | 


would certainly prefer to have it under 


Just so!, and I, 


control rather than have it invading the 


theatre and crawling all over it. (I use 
the word ‘crawling’ because the hate 


has a Genet way of insinuating itself into 


the soul with a mordant mockery that 
both she renius and sheer meanness.) 
Fina I must confess that some of my 
irritation derives from the complacency, 
with wht 1 younger generation of 
playgoers than mine red to be re- 
ceiving this play and other negativisti 
pieces 1ouegh the Bible consisted of 
only portions of Ecclestastes, or, to 
chan the figure, as if a fistful of gun- 
P vder had the aroma of the finest 
fume. Admittedly, this is the reaction 
of a critic in his fifties. It is the kind of 
that mi critics reg- 
i d when expressionism was young 


nd ran riot for abc 


ut a decade in Ger- 


many and, before that, when Naturalism 
had its brief vogue on the European 
stage. And were they so very wrong, I 


wonder! Still, I am not at all sure that 
my negative reaction, only partly can- 
celled out by my fascination, is not ex- 
cessive. Indeed, it may be to the credit 
of the author to be able to evoke strong 
reactions. Of one thing, however, I am 
confident. It is that this alternately 
ironic and snarling work, which makes 
Shaw, and even 


innocents of Ibsen, 


Brecht, is no pretense, but a genuine 
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eruption of hostile feelings that becomes, 
in the end, self-destructive. 


“IT think,” said the earlier mentioned 


actor Godfrey Cambridge, “that they 
[the playgoers] are mesmerized by the 


surface excitements’’—and, one might 
add, by the surface ingenuity and over- 
complication of the work. It is not a 
play that achieves penetration and. il- 


lumination as its final result, for the 
mind stops understanding the work 
under mesmerization even when it is not 


already dist ted by confusion or ir- 


ritation. And the s thing can be 
said about the emotional end-result; I- 
would 1 t this 1 the work Is so 
di lv cat th it i C lly 
purging, for it produ new tension 
ind leave ) fire the assault 
( the ous I ult may 
well be that rk « l hon 
esty of € tion t ral short shrift 
of { tit Oc! l b 
in eff tional and efeating 
Other re peri h as Ed- 
ward Albe rat itary Death 
f Res Smit! lef¢ 
reo wl } ; spite f its 
Broadway su i k than 
eral ] not 
eve t I ct But it 
( be lt the is con 
siderable risk in ly the negativis- 
tic animus in the pretensions of urbanity 


or sophistication. Genet is anything but 
sophisticated; he is as genuine a fauve 
encounter in the con- 
Jack 
whose successful off-Broadway version of 
the Oresteia, The Prodigal, 


(yet effectively) missed academicism, is 


; we are likely to 


temporary theatre. Richardson, 


narrowly 


distinctly not a fauve. His Gallows Hu- 
mor, a two-play bill of fare, seemed the 
work of a sophisticated undergraduate, 
but had such a high order of facility 
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that I didn’t mind at all when the clev- 
erness got out of hand here and there. 
The two long one-acters that blended 
into one satiric effect on this program 
were very efficiently performed by Ger- 
ald 


Gardenia 


sovasso, and Vincent 
William Ritman’s di- 
writing abounded in 


h the author’s 


liken, Julie 
under 
The 


macabre humor, for whic¢ 


rection. 


nimble mind provided satiric direction. 
The first play culminated in the con- 
fession of a prisoner who killed his wife 

t in the law and 


vhen he lost confidence 


recovered it only after it condemned 


him to death. The second play concerned 
the executioner, who loses his morale, 
and his wife and her lover, also his 


superior, who try to restore his sense of 


responsibility and self-esteem so that he 
may go on with his job Jack Richard- 
son wrote these one-acters if it had 


been his intention to forge a 


Nevertheless, the blade seemed flashilv 


flourished more often than effectively 


wielded, and the cutting edge became 


«1 in each play from overextended 
continued to 
testify to the p itentialities of original 


talent in its young author but also ex- 


emplified the itations of cynicism 
when it istained by cleverness rather 
than conviction, or by forced sophistica- 


tion rather than eenuine animus 


The remainder of this report can be 
brief. Circle-in-the-Square distinguished 
itself with an excellent production by 
the gifted young director William Ball 
of Dylan Thomas’ familiar play Unde? 
Milk Wood. The actors played several 


roles apiece in this folksy cross-section 
Welsh Sada 


Thompson gave some particularly at- 


of life in a village, and 
tractive examples of her skill. Without 
being exactly overwhelmed by Under 
Milk Wood one could find it an engag- 
ing demonstration of a poetic slice-of- 
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It didn’t matter 
much whether it was actually a stage 
play (it was originally commissioned by 
the British Broadcasting Company for 
radio) as long as it held our attention, 
a good: deal of the time 


drama entertainment. 


which it did 
thanks to the genuineness of the author’s 
feeling about people and the stage di- 
rector’s feeling for movement and _pat- 
tern in the admittedly limited centrally 
located acting area of the Circle-in-the- 
Street 


If any deterrent to empathy appeared 
i 4 


Square’s new Bleecker quarters. 
in the production it was possibly that 
the performance was a little too artful. 
One thing is certain—namely, that the 
off-Broadway production was very much 
more successful than the original Broad- 


fall of 


1957. It was also a gratifying lapse into 


way one, which opened in the 


an off-Broadway theatre of compassion 
and affirmation as distinct from a theatre 


of Nihilism and cruelty. 


4 fey words re in order conce ning 


the circus-musical, Broadway's Carnival!, 


brilliantly staged by Gower Champion, 
ind appealingly acted and sung, espe- 

lly by the lovely Anna Maria Alber- 
ghettt. Carnival! proved to be an attrac- 
tive show that musical-comedy audiences 


were likely to keep on the boards for a 


time to come. It benefited consid- 


lone 


erably from the charming, if somewhat 


overly cute, use of Jerry Orbach’s pup- 


pets; Miss Alberghetti couldn’t resist 


pets of them, and I lost mv own 
heart to the walrus. At the other extreme 


came the noisy Irish comedy Donny- 


brook! and the title describes exactly 


the kind of entertainment it was. It was 


no better than that except for some 
hearty playing by Susan Johnson, and 
the veteran comedian Eddie Foy, and 


some fine footwork by Jack Cole’s 
dancers. 
The musical revivals mentioned earlier 


in this review helped to recover for the 
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American professional stage its only 
staple since Oklahoma! burst upon 
Broadway one memorable evening in 
1943. South Pacific once more combined 
an astonishing amount of verve with a 
no less astonishing amount of romantic 
and liberal sentiment, and dispensed a 
facileness in its didacticism that helped 
to reconcile me to The Blacks. It was 
plainly no loss of freshness most play- 
goers felt in the by now 21-year old 
Pal Joey, with Carol Bruce and Bob 
Fosse distinguishing themselves in lead- 
ing roles under competent direction by 
Gus Schirmer, Jr. And it was possible 
to see a version of Porgy and Bess at the 
City Center that restored the original 
operatic character of this work virtually 
for the first time since the original 1935 
production by the Theatre Guild. With 
Leesa Foster's Bess and William War- 
field’s Porgy, with an orchestra almost 
twice as large as the 28 piece orchestra 
said to be customarily used in revivals 
of this work, with more of the original 
Gershwin music and with that music 
rendered with more “body,’ 
duction provided a rare experience. The 
production had its crudities and inade- 
quacies (and how could it fail to have 


this pro- 


them with only two weeks of rehearsal), 
but it served to remind some of us how 
much more substantial a music-drama 
(or opera) Porgy and Bess was in its orig- 
inal production than any of the stream- 
lined revivals, starting with Cheryl 
Crawford’s successful one in 1941. 
Beyond the City Center, a month or 
so later, there was, of course, that ex- 
tension of Broadway we know as the 
American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
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at Stratford, Conn. Illness prevented me 
from seeing the Macbeth, with Pat 
Hingle and Jessica Tandy in the prin- 
cipal roles, and the same theatre’s As 
You Like It; and reports on these pro- 
ductions, ranging from kind to unkind 
(the latter aimed chiefly at the Macbeth), 
did not suggest that anything important 
could be said about these efforts. The 
Troilus and Cressida, staged by Jack 
Landau against a Civil War background, 
was distinctly worth seeing even though 
it got out of hand in the final episodes 
when toy cannon were fired and a mock- 
battle raged on the stage. The up-dat- 
ing of the play did not particularly en- 
rage me as it must have enraged some 
purists, and the romantic playing of 
Carrie Nye and Ted van Guethuysen in 
the title roles was thoroughly winning, 
needing only a little more work in sub- 
sequent performances to become thor- 
oughly satisfactory. And it is a pleasure 
to be able to report that Hiram Sher- 
man, not unexpectedly for the present 
enthusiast who has liked his work ever 
since this genially befuddled actor played 
in the Orson Welles production of The 
Shoemakers’ Holiday in the late ‘thirties, 
was a truly delightful Pandarus. Alto- 
gether the production was an_ intel- 
ligently conceived and executed revival, 
I would say, and a vigorous work of 
anti-heroic deflation, now and_ then 
spoiled by preciosity and severely but 
not fatally injured by a rather juvenile 
fighting spree at the end. The finale, no 
doubt blown up for emphasis on the 
anti-militaristic or anti-heroic satire, was 
indeed expendable, the point having al- 
ready been made sufficiently well and 
sufficiently often. 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


THE THEATRE OF THE LONDON FAIRS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Sybil Rosenfeld. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1960; pp. xii+194. $5.50. 

While Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair has made 
us all cognizant of this famous fair in Eliza- 
bethan times, it is less well known that this 
and other London fairs were still being held 
in the eighteenth century and that theatrical 
performances were still being given at them. 
Miss Rosenfeld useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of this period with 
a carefully documented record of the plays, 
the principal actors, and the locations of the 
Southwark, May 


now adds a most 


companies at Bartholomew, 


and several lesser fairs. 


The first three chapters contain a compila- 
tion of all of the existing information on the 
production of plays at Bartholomew Fair from 
the 1698-99 season until This material 
has been gathered through a painstaking search 
of all of the contemporary London newspapers 
obtained 


1800. 


with some additional information 
from public records, handbills, broadsides and 
personal accounts. In the first chapter the 
seventeenth century background is presented, 
the heyday of fair-plays and drolls from 1715 
to the Licensing Act of 1737 is described in 
the second chapter, and the decline of theatri- 
cal entertainment in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury is covered in the third of these chapters 
about Bartholomew Fair. One section of a 
half page or more in length is devoted to each 
about which 


season except for some 


it was impossible to locate information. On 


years 


several occasions performances were restricted 
by law, and only incomplete details can now 
be found. For example, the Lord Mayor sup- 
pressed the plays in 1762; as a result, riots 
occurred, and the fair itself was closed. After 
that, although it is known that fair-plays were 
presented, no further advertisements appeared 
in the newspapers, and Miss Rosenfeld had to 
rely on news paragraphs. No indication of 
theatre at Bartholomew Fair in the next dec- 
ade has been discovered except for a playbill 
1774) from 


tentatively dated and references 


that time until the end of the 
fragmentary. 
The theatrical 
May Fairs 
from the close of the seventeenth century un- 
til the final prohibition of these fairs in 1763 


and 1764 respectively, and there is a chapter 


century are 


activities at Southwark and 


are examined in a similar manner 


which records notices of plays at such lesser 


fairs as Tottenham Court, Welsh, Mile End 
and Bow. 

In one of the two concluding chapters the 
plays and drolls which survive as texts or in 
printed descriptions are analyzed. This survey 
of the 
tinuing popularity in the eighteenth century 


contents of the drolls reveals the con- 
of the tales and legends which had entertained 
the groundlings of the Elizabethan age. The 
final chapter is concerned with the play booths, 
the settings and the costumes. Eight plates of 
extant drawings offer pictorial evidence of the 
theatre buildings and staging methods. 

The author important 
service in calling to our attention the fact that 
the theatres 
found it very profitable to take part 
bringing to our 
notice the leading roles played by such actors 
and showmen as John Harper, Mrs. Hannah 
Lee, Thomas Yates, and particularly William 
Penkethman in promoting theatrical entertain- 
ment at Bartholomew and Southwark Fairs. In 
the index there is a very helpful list of the 


has performed an 


actors from principal London 
often 


in these fair-plays and in 


persons and subjects as well as a catalogue 
of all of the titles of the plays and shows 
which presented. Miss Rosenfeld has 
provided us with a standard reference work on 
theatre at the cighteenth London 
fairs, and in the future everyone who writes 
on the English theatre of that period will be 
indebted to her for searching out this little 
known material. 


were 


century 


WENDELL COLE 
Stanford University 


YOUR CAREER IN THE THEATER. By 
Bruce Savan. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 1961; pp. 238. $3.95. 
“The main ingredient of success in the the- 

ater is talent. This must be augmented by a 
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willingness to work hard.” With this not too 
original but most valid statement Savan sums 
up his two hundred and some pages of advice 


to the novice in the theatre. 


The author who has had a career in show 


business as a producer, musical director, actor 


and age manager, and vy a_ theatrical! 


agent, seems to be a staunch believer in edu- 
cation. 


In twenty easy chapters the aspiring worke1 


in the theatre—on and off-Broadway—is taken 
by h hand: and lovingly guided on_ his 


yn. Most of 


contact agents (even 


stage jitters,” 
ager “consist 
the end 

we know 
seasoned theatre 
with him that 
the theater as 
most thorough and 

background.” And when he advises the writer 
“Before college, 


lvrici selecting your 


make a careful study of the theater arts de- 


partment and all of its activities” we know 
that he is 
or UCLA 
Baker 


learn by seeing his work performed. 


thinking of schools like Yale, Iowa, 


where in the best George Pierce 


tradition the playwriting student can 
Savan, who humbly states that he has nevei 
book 
ly in articulating a few golden rules for the 


written a before, succeeds most admira- 


stage-struck in the many mansions of the 
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dwelling place of wonder. It is good to be re- 


minded that the main requirement in any 


one of them has always been “a willingness to 
do a vast amount of plain, hard work.” 

WILLIAM W. MELNITZ 


University of California, Los Angeles 


S. ELIOT. By David E. 


of Toronto Press, 


Eliot’s 


irst book 


on 


a play- 


not for 


coterie but for socic a whole. 


Although the author’s evaluations mav not 


be acceptable to some particularly 


} those who 


judge stageworthiness apart from content—it 


is a partial explanation for the apparent short- 
comings of Eliot’s late work. In his efforts to 


and to situa 


all, Eliot may 


become understandable present 


tions applicable to have become 


commonplace. Certainly the author is hard 


put to define the exact poetic techniques or 
even the specifically Christian content of the 
later plays. However, this is not offered as an 
fault lies in our 


apology. The lack of values, 


not in Eliot’s lack of technique. 
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Jones. Toronto: Univ. 
10003 pp. 242. 4.00. 
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drama over the years, this is the 
4 rounds tO break into th prot devated to his complishment as 
wright. Jones tra his development from 
= vided), how to prepare and adress tor aud of tl 
tions, or to behave o1 ve road, should be 
useful to v« y people who know the th re 
10 ot 1 pparent Ceclin In ElMots 
The very fact that Savan, a gradu affectiy from. ture Murder 
himself, emphasizes for actor and agent, co the lral he “uncertait of 
Phe a n uuthor de- 
text for often miusdirected col! oO 
whol try to t \ Vaiues, 
amateurism in our American thea h ima 
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Be When we read of stage fright and arned : 
Hen the mm formal choral drama to 
to “beware of the performer withou 
drawing 1 comedy, from martyrdom to 
marital ent. Tl uthor even finds 
sions in r Statesman that Eliot has 
established i nt ¢ tact with his audience 
| ae to attempt “a more liberal use of poetry,” fore- eae 
hadowing a return to elevated drama 
Snadowing ( ievated ar: le 
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The author Eliot’s work with 


humility, even awe, and here lies the strength 


approaches 


and the weakness of his analysis. Perhaps a 
critic cannot judge Eliot’s program with com- 
plete detachment. The issues almost demand 


partisan choice, such as the lady who insisted 


that “no decent human being” had the right 


riticize a gious play. However, Jones’ 
led 


achievement 


vathy with point of view has 


to confuse intention with 


mitted way of 
This 


arguments 


faults have a appearing 
virtues 
academit 

“example, the author’s 
el image 


informa- 


is that 


LEADING ADIES, A 
MOUS ACTRESSES. 
New York: 


$1.00. 


GALLERY 
BY 


Dodd, Mead, & 


OF FA- 
Marinacci. 


1961; 


Barbara 
pp. 
Xili 
Mrs. Marinacci 


ing theatre 


has covered a ereat deal of 


excit history from the mid-seven- 
teenth century on by recalling the overlapping 
The 


famous 


stories of famous actresses in her gallery. 
eleven 
Mary Betterton 


through such personalities as Charlotte Cush- 


book includes the accounts of 


ladies of the from 


stage 


man and Eleanora Duse and on to Gertrude 


Lawrence. It is quite a good selection of sub- 
jects and makes for very interesting reading. 
Such material could scarcely be otherwise. One 
chapter and an average of twenty-seven pages 
are allotted to each lady. The book includes 
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twenty prints showing the actresses in their 
most famous roles, a selected bibliography of 
rather standard texts for each lady, and nine 
pages of index. 

It is a grand idea—as was Rosamond Gilder’s 
book Enter But 
where Miss Gilder’s book has a clear style and 
Mrs. 


believe, is 


in her the Actress (1931). 


point of view Marinacci’s falls somewhat 
the most grievous 
her book Miss Gilder 


place 


short. This, I 


fault with the book. In 


tells how women won “an_ indisputed 


world” from be- 


Mis. 


h actress in 


the stages of the 
Vestris. 


reports what sl inds of eac 


ipon 


rinnings to Madame Marinacci 


collection 


well have done 


special 
accounts el 
in this book, 
startling 
that 
ency h make 


bringing together of these stories serve the 


purposes that it should. 


If Mrs. Marinacci had found a clearer style 


help her present the personalities of her 
the flavor of their times) and a 
hold her 


more distinctive contribu- 


tency to chapters together her 


book would make a 


tion. Better purposes might have been served 
followed the approach she took at the 


iing of the story of Mary Betterton. Here 


begins with “It was a warm afternoon in 


she 
London in August, 1661, close to the hour of 
taken to Mary’s dress- 
the 
that 


for a few moments. A few lines later 


and reader is 


three” 


ing and thrust into 


mosphere that 


room backstage at- 


surrounded great lady— 
but only 
we begin to read a too lengthy and rather 
general description of the closing of the the- 
atres, the presentation of “moral representa- 
tions,” and the issuing of patents to D’Avenant 


and Killigrew. Perhaps the author felt that 


‘2 
4 
to 
sym] 
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wea 
jila rather inconsistent of points of view 
In uiiurder in the Cathedrai 1s those of the historian or historians she 
ti but hardlv adds | hic thes a 
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mything but obscure. istency the chapter re not always related 
he sam Gesire to convince condl- and it is sometimes difficult to connect over- 
tions his use of supporting evidence. Thx 1jO1 lann ts from chapter t 
I ia} I 1 ¢ | 
S ted ] ral rather than 
ay tneatre pra I to reflect not so uch the personality of the 
Maran Srowne, famous actress as the personality of the his 
a ré t Iso one led. Pi torian. ‘The der moves, in most cases, from os, 
fi i dy crit ire exclud d on th smitial f ty | fieure 
in ini ia n ¢ ra 
time tor careful con- nto the rrical events surrounding her life. 
an argument in line with the Frere, though under some compulsion, the 
au much OF Lit author 1 rds rather widely known historical 
4 aad tment erhan } of 
sided treatment or perhaps even becau or if Cher robablyv are bett« 
‘ raises the fundamental issues of ] dramat f most of the actresses in a 
in rCievd for itnou vhich of itself m not 
naraiy cernnitive, 1 (tne reader to 17 tatement but might serv 
examine or of the most thought prov n 
bodies of work in the theatre today. 
4 Harey M, RIvcH: 
University of California, Berkeley 
to 
act 
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such was needed to provide the book a schol- 
arly position on the shelf. 

Certainly Mrs. Marinacci is well read and 
she has presented many fascinating accounts 
in her stories of these women. I hope when 
she writes agaia she will push her source mate- 
rial farther from her writing desk and present 
her story with her own interpretation of the 
assimilated material. 

LEWIN GOFF 
University of Kansas 


SHAKESPEARE AS COLLOBORATOR. By 
Kennth New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960; pp. xi+164. $3.50. 


Muir. 


This small book attempts to detect Shake- 
speare’s hand in passages of Edward III, Peri- 


cles, and The Two Noble Kinsmen. It 
cludes with a chapter on Cardenio, a lost play 
that may survive in an eighteenth century 
alleged adaptation, Double Falsehood. 

It will be best for this review to begin at 
the end of the book. Although two hands may 
be detected in Double Falsehood, and although 
better than we can reason- 


con- 


some passages are 
ably expect of the eighteenth century adaptor, 
Muir wisely concludes that these passages can- 
not with certainty be attributed to Shake- 
speare or to any other specific playwright. 
The other plays get two chapters apiece: the 
first chapter of each pair is a detailed analysis 
of metrical statistics, image-clusters (chains of 
imagery), possible borrowings, etc.; the second 
chapter of each pair is a quick tour of the 
whole play, rather like a general introduction 
with an emphasis on the relation between the 
imagery in the considered play and in the 
canonical plays. There have been several highly 
technical studies (some by Muir himself) of 
these disputed plays, and readers will be grate- 
ful for Muir’s lucid summaries and judicious 
evaluations of this past scholarship. His con- 
clusions are not especially surprising; their 
interest lies in their plausibility. For example, 
Muir shows (making good use of work by 
Chambers, Hart, and others) that The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, attributed on its title-page to 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, reveals two hands, 
that one hand is in fact like Fletcher’s, and 
that the second hand has metrical characteris- 
tics (and some imagery) more like those of the 
late Shakespeare than like those of any other 
known dramatist. Shakespeare's metrical char- 
acteristics might conceivably have been imi- 
tated, but the almost microscopic image-clusters 
in the canonical plays would scarcely be no- 
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ticed by an imitator and therefore their pres- 
ence in this play suggests that these passages 
are Shakespeare's. 

The non-specialist reader will probably be 
chiefly interested in Muir’s second chapter on 
each play, for here he moves away from 
minute textual problems, sometimes (as in the 
following passage) commenting on productions: 

It was presumably because he wished to 

suggest the unsophisticated way in which 

the story should be received that the pro- 
at the Memorial The- 


1958, hit 


ducer of Pericles 
atre, Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
upon the ingenious idea of turning a Mid- 
dle English poet, Gower, into a Negro boat- 
swain, and provided him with an audience 
of simple-minded seamen 
open-eyed 


on the stage 
followed the 
wonder. But it 

borne in mind that when a sophisticated 


who story with 


should, of course, be 
audience is asked to respond in ai un- 
sophisticated way it does so with some 


ambivalence. 


If Muir's book stimulates productions of 

these relatively unknown plays, he will put 

all students of drama still further in his debt. 
SYLVAN BARNET 


Tufts University 


BENSON AND THE BENSONIANS. By J. °C. 
Trewin. London: Barrie Books Ltd., 1960; 
PP- 299. 
This book interweaves dramatic history with 

the biography of Frank Benson as he travelled 

a bedevilled route from the provinces to Lon- 

don; from nonentity to knighthood and a 

doctorate from McGill. Ultimately, Sir Frank 

did achieve for himself, for his troupes and 

School world attention for his berated 

combination of athletics and dramaturgy. Of 

the many critics who scorched Benson’s innova- 
tion: “fencing, running, dancing, elocution in 
the mornings; vigorous rehearsals in the after- 
noons,” none wrote a more barbed review of 
Henry V than did Max Beerbohm for the 


Saturday Review (24 February 


$5.00. 


once 


1900): 

Art is a mysterious thing in which cads 
and weaklings may often excel, and gentle- 
manly athletes may often fail. . . . [Ben- 
son's] new stroller is a bundle of muscles 
(not nerves). . . . The fielding [fof Henry 
V] was excellent, so was the batting... . 
As a branch of university cricket, the 
whole performance was, indeed, beyond 
praise. 
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(In 1909, Beerbohm was gentler when he wrote 
a notice on As You Like It.) 

Benson did go to extremes in dangling from 
a tree as Caliban, in boisterously jumping 
over tables during The Taming of the Shrew, 
in starring himself and his wife (Constance 
Cockburn) all the but be it said also 
that he impersonated a memorable Richard II 
and that he contributed considerably to the 
establishment of Stratford as a center of Shake- 


time, 


theatre. 
Benson’s 


sperean 
thirty 
concentrated on 


During some years as an 
actor-manager-teacher, he 
Shakespeare, but he also did “Old Comedies” 
and an occasional Greek or Irish play. He had 
formidable opposition. There were the old- 
school Shakespereans; there was Ben Greet, 
but most of all, there was Beerbohm-Tree who 
magnetized public attention by his lavish 
Shakesperean productions, and who was not 
beyond stealing Benson’s thunder by offering 
the same play on the same night so as to 
invite withering comparisons. There was other 
opposition abroad to postpone Benson’s _per- 
manent success: he was his own worst enemy 
in the handling of money; twice his theatres 
burned; furthermore, the Boer War, the “cine- 
ma,” World War I, and Benson’s passing affair 
with (Smeek) Townshend did his 
box office Nevertheless, from the 
ranks of hundreds of forgotten Bensonians who 
once called the manager “Pa,” there: have 
emerged such illustrious names as: Basil Rath- 
bone, Walter Hampden, Paul Robeson, Lily 
Brayton, Isadora Duncan (“not very popular 
in her company”); Oscar Asche, Sir John Giel- 
gud, Edith Evans, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Rob- 
ert Donat, Sarah Allgood. Irving was fond of 
young novice Frank Benson; Ellen Terry once 
did a guest-performance for him; Yeats’ Maud 
flirted the idea of becoming a 
Bensonian, but Other colorful 
period-names somehow associated with Benson’s 
endeavors were Marie Corelli, E. H. Sothern, 
Galsworthy, Saintsbury, Walter Crane, Forbes- 
Robertson and Franch Cochrane. Some thirty 
photographs enliven Trewin’s panorama of the 
late Victorian and Edwardian theatre. If the 
casual reader of this book is overwhelmed by 
the minutiae of the study—including appen- 
dices of the North American and South African 
tours—the specialist in dramatic history will 
find these documented particulars helpful in 
research. 


Genevieve 
no good. 


Gonne with 


gave it up. 


Mary ALICE REILLY 
Quincy (Ill.) College 
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HROTSVITHA: VHE THEATRICALITY OF 
HER PLAYS. By Sister Mary Marguerite 
Butler. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960; pp. xvilit+234. $6.00. 

Sister Mary Marguerite Butler’s main con- 
cern in this book is to present proof that 
Hrotsvitha’s plays were not closet dramas, but 
were actually performed in what the author 
supposes was an age alive with dramatic and 
theatrical activity. There is only one way the 
author can prove her case; that is by turning 
up new documents. She has not done this. She 
has merely stirred up the old material, and if 
Magnin, using the same evidence, could not 
prove that Hrotsvitha’s plays were produced, 
surely Sister Mary Marguerite cannot. In Chap- 
ters II, III, and IV, when the author is not 
dealing with the theatre but with Hrotsvitha 
and Gandersheim as historical phenomena, she 
gives some valuable background which is not 
readily available and which many will find 
useful; but her idea of medieval theatre is 
confusion itself. 

For her, liturgical drama proper began in 
the fourth century, six centuries before its 
birth in the writings of anyone 
else, and “came to full flower in the: tenth,” 
the century in which most scholars believe it 
began. She believes that theatre-going was a 
common pastime in Hrotsvitha’s day, and that 
acted Terence, 


recognized 


the histriones and ioculatores 
among others. On Hrotsvitha’s stage the author 


envisions painted scenery, scrims, lighting ap- 


paratus, traps, a fire machine, Greek-inspired 
masks, and an area large enough to stage a 


pursuit on horseback. The reason for these 
misconceptions is not difficult to grasp after 
one has glanced at her curious bibliography. 
She lists all the correct Hrotsvitha books, but 
in place of the standard works on medieval 
staging one finds Write That Play, the Bryn 
Mawr College News, the New York Post, and 
Cosmopolitan. In one of the few standard 
works she lists she calls Sir Edmund K. Cham- 
bers “Edwin” and gives an incorrect date for 


the publication of The Mediaeval Stage. 

Nor does the author inspire much more 
confidence in her thesis when she indulges in 
literary criticism. As well-written phrases ex- 
pressing the passage of time, phrases from 
Hrotsvitha worthy to be noted, she lists such 
clichés as “The day has passed, night is fall- 
ing, supper is ready, your three days’ respite 
is over.” The high quality of the nun’s plays 
is demonstrated by noting that such powerful 
dramaturgical elements as peripeteia, deus ex 
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machina, and anagnorisis are all used. Occa- 
sionally a sentence will leap from the page: 
“The catharsis of this latter play moves from 
Her 


does not improve when she occasionally touches 


misery to release.” knowledge of detail 


the Elizabethan period. She tells us tha 


entrances on the Elizabethan stage 


made ... in the manner of 


Again, “affectation 


ictually 
| haradot” 


century 


bethan 


ARTS: LETTER TO 
ON THE THEATRE. 


translated 


ITICS AND THEI 
D'ALEMBERT 

an Jacques Rousseau, with 
introduction by Allan Bloom. 
The 


»+4.00. 


notes and 


Glencoe, Ill.; Free Press, 1960; pp. 


XXXVIli+153. 


Nothing could be more important to our 


present concern for morality in the United 


States than a re-examination of the philosophic 
arts and 


against the particularly 


Our 


arguments 


against the theatre. increased crime rate 
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may be irrelevant to the increase in the depic- 
tion of violence in motion pictures, television, 
and stage performances, but such a correlation 


would certainly bear out the claim of Rousseau 


that the 1 


natic theatre may do us more 


harm than 


Bloom right in concealing his own point 


of view towa eau’s position because he 
wishes rake quite what motives were 
presei persuasive- 
is introduction 


D’A 


nbdert Cis- 


on men 


ad for 


Rous- 


more 

/ not to 
what he con- 
f the performers. 
and actresses in 
society vident to Rous- 


often is now to 


New York, 


seau and 1 len rt than 


those wl atches from 


Hollywood, and Las Vegas. 


h 


upon which one is 


Vv points 


forced to agree with Plato and Rousseau 


concerning the unde 
life and 

culpability 
perhaps in politics. It is no wonder that these 
that 


aspects of artistic 


irable 


artistic products. Nowhere is man’s 


revealed more painfully, except 


philosophers believed statesmen would 


find it impossible to control dramatic art un- 


less thev abolished it entirely. What they failed 
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to admit was the real importance of the the 


atre. By condemning the whole theatre because 


it contains some frivolous amusements, they 


lost sight of genuine values which the drama 


actually possesses. 


Rousseau made the mistake of seeing 


stage as “a painting of human passions” 


stead of as an imitation of human action, The 


interest in a play stems from hat the char- 


acters do and 


they do. We 


what 
of what 
comedy 

from tra 
dran 


little 


3RECHT. 


Grove 


Chis h first ¢ prehensive anthology 


of Brecl sla iade available to American 
readers lection of 


plays that demonstrates th crucial factors of 


srecht’s thought and technique as well as the 
major steps in his development as an artist 
and thinker. 

The value of this collection (which includes 
In_ the Man, Saint 
of the Galileo, 
The Good Woman of Setzuan, and The Cauca- 
Chalk 


and 


Swamp, A Man’s a Joan 


Stockyards, Mother Courage, 
enhanced by a 


Eric Bentley 


sian Circle) is further 


lengthy lively essay by 
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Judging from this essay, it would appear that 
Mr. Bentley is no longer faced with the need 
to popularize Brecht—something he has ac- 
complished almost single handedly in the U:S. 


Instead, he must now protect Brecht’s works 


from the misconceptions that burgeon up like 
a jungle 


into 
that 


whenever playwright comes 


inevitable, however, 
to the preciocities of the 


Ibsen 


)-Ibsenites. 


to suffer 
Never- 


iat the Brechtophiles 


it was for 


from the esses the n 


could never choose 


ial equation. By the 


precisely because he cher- 


intelligently prized his own 


individual, found it difficult 


» social order of life in which kind- 


and tolerance were not factually imple- 


mented. In this utterly human contradiction 


of interests > » able to understand what 


appears to be an ambivalence in Brecht’s 


art: the coexistence of his communism and 
his fierce regard for the individual. These are 
the horns of Brecht's dilemma and what makes 


them important is the fact that they are also 


: 
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the almost irreconcilable poles of the socio- 
philosophical dilemma of occidental society. 


Another important issue raised by this book 
is that of Brecht's so-called nihilism. Mr. 
Bentley suggests, quite rightly, that nihilism 
is an untenable position for an artist. Further- 
more, Mr. Bentley sees a connection between 
Brecht’s early pessimism or “nihilism” and 
his almost fervid adoption of the Marxian 
ideology. When faced with the discovery of 
the absurdity of life, what response could be 
more natural than despair. This intense cry 
of despair which rings throughout the early 
work, In the Swamp, need not be interpreted 
as a nihilist statement. It simply marks the 
degree of pain experienced by Brecht in his 
awakening to the absurd. This play is as 
vitriolic as the caricatures of Brecht’s contem- 
porary, George Grosz; both are inspired with 
the same The that 
follow In the Swamp are less grim and are 
of Brecht’s endeavor to 


sense of outrage. plays 


obviously the result 
live as sanely as he could in this absurd world 
of irreconcilable paradox. If later in life 
Brecht did not manage to surrender entirely 
to the panacea of communist ideology it is 
precisely because he never lost the reasonable- 
ness which led him to his discovery of the 
fundamental paradox, the absurd. If Brecht’s 
comedy is riddled with pain and if Brecht’s 
“tragedy” is undermined with laughter it is 
because his reason kept him keenly aware of 
the absurdity of human endeavor. 


Most important of all of Mr. Bentley’s ob- 
servations is that of the “tragic pattern” in 
Brecht’s drama—a drama supposedly written 
by a who had taken a stand against 
tragedy. Time and again Brecht’s central and 
most brilliant (Galy Gay, Azdak, 
Galileo, etc.) wish to assume a moral or ethical 
self identification only to find that life rejects 


trouble- 


man 


characters 


ludicrous, useless, or 
some. This may be called an existential view 
but, nonetheless, it bears a very close relation- 
ship to the conclusions of such an acknowl- 


their roles as 


edged tragedian as Euripides. Here in Brecht 
we find tragic irony pushed to the margins 
of the comic. 


These plays do not read well. No Brecht 
reads well. This is not an armchair drama— 
these are theatre scripts which require a dra- 
matic imagination and some theatrical experi- 
ence to lift them off the page. If Brecht is a 
poet at all, he is a poet on the stage, not 
the page. It is rough going all the way and 
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In the Swamp with its arbitrary conflict and 
abrupt transitions is particularly difficult read- 


ing. 

One of the this 
leveled some negative criticism at the English 
employed in the various translations of this 
volume. I to pay more 
attention to this criticism were I certain that 
the reviewer who made it could speak English 
as skillfully as a good actor should and could 
read German as skillfully as a good translator 
should. The use of dissonance is something 
music but 


major reviews of book 


would be _ inclined 


that we have 
that we seem determined to resist ferociously 
in the area of diction or dramatic language. 
Plays such as In the Swamp and A Man’s a 


Man call for dissonant usages. 


come to enjoy in 


It may be that some readers will prefer the 
of The of Setzuan 
available ‘in Mr. Bentley’s 
Brecht plays, Two Parables for the Theatre. 
The present volume gives us a slightly briefer 


translation Good Woman 


other volume of 


version which should make for a more com- 
fortable evening in the theatre. Some of the 
lyrics such as “The Song of the 
Smoke” seem to have acquired an added bite 
in the The “Valedictory 
Hymn” which closes the present version and 
which has taken the place of the Epilogue in 
the old version is certainly the more dramatic 
of the two endings. However, “The Valedictory 


those to 


present translation. 


Hymn” does not recapitulate the issues of the 
play as did the Epilogue—but perhaps that is 
just as well. 

All in all, this book with its representative 
selection of Brecht’s its excellent 
introductory study can do more than any other 


works and 
single work now available to familiarize the 
American with Brecht’s dramatic 
thought. No reader will find this book 
to read.” One will often, as Mr. Bentley says, 
“quarrel with Brecht’s contradictions. But to 
quarrel with can be to pay homage to.” We 
forget the lessons we learn easily much sooner 
than the lessons we learn in a fight. 
WILLIAM I. OLIVER 
University of California, Berkeley 


student 
“a joy 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE: 
TEN MODERN PLAYS IN HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE. Edited by Jordan Y. Miller. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1961; pp. xlv+64i. $6.75. 

The author has set out to fill the need for 


an anthology “exclusively designed for the 
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study of American drama as literature.” The 
book grew out of his experience in teaching 
classes in twentieth century American drama 
at Kansas State University. It 
designed as a college text book but could be 
well adapted for advanced high school classes 


as well. 


is primarily 


The introductory material provides a_his- 
torical background, covering briefly the activi- 
trends of the American theatre from 
1918. Fifty-six pages take 
Ye Bare and Ye Cubb, 
amateurs in 1665, to the 
Guild in 


ties and 
times to 
from 


Colonial 
the reader 
performed — by 
Theatre 


founding of the 1919. 


Obviously in so limited a space the subject 
can not be explored in depth, but the high 
lights are noted sufficiently for an introductory 
course. Further study is encouraged by addenda 


at the end of Part I: “A Chronology of Signifi- 


cant Events in the American Theatre 1598 
to 1918”; “Suggested Topics for Further In- 
vestigation and Report”; “A Select List of 


American Drama from Colonial ‘Times to 
1918”; and “A Selected Bibliography for the 
Some of the 


helpful 


American Theatre Before 1918.” 


entries in these sections have one- 


sentence annotations. 

Part II is given over to an anthology of 
drama since 1918. It begins with a brief dis- 
cussion of the beginnings of the modern realis- 
tic approach to drama and, bowing to its early 
O'Neill, Kelly, Kingsley, 
“and all the rest,” the author introduces, 
The 


“one of 


masters, Howard, 
Odets 
with a detailed analysis, his first 
Little Foxes by Lillian Hellman, as 
the finest examples of the craft of play making 


with the qualities of excellent realistic drama.” 


type, 


The anthology continues with nine more 


representative plays written since 1918, ar- 


ranged according to dramatic type. For “The 
Departure from Realism” the author has chosen 
Camino Real by Tennessee Williams; for “The 


Mature War Play,” Command Decision by 
William Wister Haines; for “The Creation of 
Folk Drama,” Porgy by Dorothy and DuBose 


Heyward; for “Comedy With a Purpose,” The 
Male Animal by James Thurber and Elliot 
Nugent; for “The Rare Qualities of High 
Biography by S. N. Behrman; for 
“The Comedy The 
of the Wedding by Carson McCullers; for “The 
Realm of Fantasy,” Harvey by Mary Chase; 
for “Tragedy; Most Ancient and Neglected,” 
Desire Under the Elms by Eugene O'Neill and 
The Crucible by Arthur Miller. 


Comedy,” 


of Sensibility,” Member 
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Each play is introduced by a historical sum- 
mary of its type together with a critical essay 
evaluating the play as a piece of dramatic 
literature. At the end of each selection is a 
list of “Suggested Topics for Further Investiga- 
tion and Report.” These topics should be 
helpful to a teacher in leading the student 
into the fascinating realms of the theatre. 

The book is illustrated. Well repro- 
duced photographs of various noted American 
theatres, both early and contemporary, enrich 


well 


the volume by suggesting the environment in 
which plays are produced. A plate or line 
drawing illustrates each play; most valuable 
are those showing the full settings in which 
the play was originally produced, thus keeping 
the plays in the context of theatre. 

should be a 
class- 


Dramatic Literature 


to the libraries 


American 


welcome addition and 
rooms of teachers of American literature, who 
have a copious supply of anthologies of essays, 
short novels, but 


none of the American drama. The plays chosen 


stories, poetry, and even 
are, for the most part, representative of the 
and the 
introductory grasp 
of the college freshman or high school senior, 


best of modern American theatre, 


material well within the 
but not so over simplified as to destroy its 
use even at the graduate level. 

DinA REEsS EVANS 
Youngtown, Arizona 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL, 1960 (Vol. XVII). 

Edited by John Falconieri and Blanche A. 
Reverve Univer- 
$2.00. 


Corin. Cleveland: Western 
sity Press, 1961; pp. 75. 
collection of six 


An_ absorbing essays on 


theatre history, criticism, aesthetics, and cur- 
rent practice has been assembled for the 1960 
edition of The Theatre Annual. The subjects 
treated are: a meticulous exegesis of a Frontis- 
piece of Ben Jonson's 1616 Folio; a thoughtful 
analysis of the problems and consequences of 
tragic drama in the twentieth century; a sketch 
of that “knight of the burnt cork,” Thomas 
“Daddy” 


dello’s “private hell” to which pretenders and 


Rice; a comparative study of Piran- 


escapists are committed and Gorky’s illusion- 


shattered characters; a robust exorcism of the 
proscenium arch by the director of the Cleve- 
relates the aesthetic 
implications the open 
stage at his Euclid-77th Theatre; and a modest 


the professional 


land Playhouse as he 


and achievements of 
but penetrating defense of 
reviewer by Joseph Wood Krutch. 

All six pieces make generally good and prof- 
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itable reading, but two stand out for their 
provocative handling of the subjects treated. 
Remy G. 
of the 


stirs up some old, sputtering coals. The long- 


isselin’s dim view of the prospects 


tragic figure in the twentieth century 


ing for a universal man, for a creature domi- 
nated—for good or evil—by a deeply personal 
will and motive has been thwarted repeatedly 


over the three or four hundred years. 


This 


sein oO 


past 
“progressive degradation of man,” Sais- 
the 


attitudes, 


serves, is consequence of certain 


institutions, moral and scientific in- 


juiries. Each has offered “a way out” of per- 
sonal ponsibility, of sin, of the perfectibility 
Christianity (which offered rede ny 
eliminated 


stud 


ent (which 


hougt 
1ougn 


ed tyranny 
can be ¢ 


clutter, the 


arbitrary 


strictive, 


play 


and restoring the 


and the actors to light, space, and freedom. 


Thus, Mr. McConnell joins the chorus of the 


folk—with pretty solid proof at his dis- 


posal—who have been protesting the confine- 


ment of the peep-show playhouse and who 


hunger for a return to the open platform, the 
evocative, architectural setting, to the exciting 
sculpturing of actors and ideas in space. This 


chorus will find great comfort in Mr. Mc- 
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Connell’s excellent description of his theatre; 
perhaps they will even be inspired to imitate. 

Although I am as eager as Mr. McConnell to 
restore actors to their “rightful place in the 
light and third 
in the 


shade of the dimension and 


nobl mass, and 


form, 
fall 


anti-Baroque, 


puissance of 
into the 


anti-Bi- 


shadow,” I am not so eager to 


being 


simple 
biena, anti-Belasco, anti-proscenium. They all 


have a ri and useful place in the the- 


atre. Besides, 


when a play with a powerfully 


realized dramatic ide gi a luminous 


standing before 


performance by 


or within a_ tasteful setting, 


how incon equential is the kind 
of playhouse. 

This littl tre nnu lume, as I 
have trie stimu- 


lating idé¢ 


introduc some 
worth 1 ing and re- 


Hlectine 
1e¢ Ing u 


MODERN 
L. Dus- 


Florida 


xd is to de- 
ontemporary 
Mennin- 
Wolfe, 
if-recog- 
American 
iams 
qualifying 
“home- 
forces” 
heroism, 
“spirit- 

iled discussion 


“well dramatized,” 
to moder theatre,” 
“loneliness is 


examples,” because 


because certain authors have found 
unatic possibilities” in the theme. The con- 
clusion is that the theme of loneliness is “per- 


vasive” and -I do not oversimplify—the 
chosen authors have treated it in various ways. 
Twenty-six plays by eighteen playwrights are 
discussed in detail. 
This is not a bad or wrongheaded book, 
but it is an essentially fruitless book; it suf- 


fers from inconsistency between principle and 


_ 
‘ 
the concept of sin), and the inquiries 7 | ue 
torians, economists, sociologists (which 
the impersonal forces acting om man and not : ’ 
on the will of a single man as the catalyst 
to these forces). Mr. Saisselin be- 
lieves that tragic events and persons are still : ‘ 
Cornell University q 
po le, he is reluctant to take the next and pees. 
me depressing step in the decline of the eae 
the anti-hero. The “common THE THEME OF LONELINESS IN 
man” or “little guy” of the ’g0’s and ’30’s (a AMERICAN DRAMA. By Winifret Se aM 
lan le gu 2 l 
resp ial and industrial conditions enbut Gainesville: Univ of 
: 
1 a nenrosis-wracked carica- Press, 1960; pp. 291. $6.50. 
me 1osed into a osis-wracked carica P] ) 
: tt se l-hand Freud in the ’4o’s and ihat “t e is of vit importance to the 
’s. Presently, the frightening image of th structuy f to its meaning is 
her ndignified DY § il protest or un th inciple. Its n vay 
contro! los, wanders helpless and hope fine ‘“‘lonel recourse t Lae) 
less, i ormented, nearly  insensate, sociol R nan). psvchol 
‘ absurd. But Mr. Saisselin, at least, out r, Zill 
wisely how he got there. Sandbur ‘“Ionel ig “ety 
Mri McConnell 1 the other hand, ha ni and 
he favo eporting on ten-veat } Irom li 
re: 1 to ous. porting tel 
‘experiment t the Cle nd Playhouse with 
the use of an open, unencumbered, shelf-lik re 
Stage, ne 1s 1 re than ever convinced that 1e ch i 
lin i and crippling” effect of realism and I : ee i 
ul conflict between ‘materia 
” ual.” Pla are chosen for d 
proscenium and _ curtains, nbated 
variously because they a1 
only by stripping away the para- 
“outstanding 
ventions of “the box” 
“3 
\| 
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method. After stating the basic principle that 
“theme is of vital importance to the structure 
of the play and to its meaning,” which I under- 
stand as belief in the integrity of the indi- 
vidual work of art, the author largely ignores 
this principle and adopts the critical method 
of opinion polling, of quantitative study. It is 
like saying that gin is an important element 
in many mixed-drinks, examining the recipes 
of the most popular cocktails, listing their in- 
gredients (the plot), but never getting around 
lvsis of each drink’ 


author never gets 


function 
examines 


th 


menon remains dark also. Art is an 


era because artists have artistic 
perceiving and communicating, but 


the book ignores artistry and thus the author 


is led to such bizarre judgments as that Wilder 
in Our Town. Such 


does not treat “loneliness” 
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a method seems fruitless in dealing with the 
“major playwrights” of the modern American 
trate. Rosert H. HETHMON 
University of Wisconsin 
PROVIDENCE IN MACBETH; 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC 
HUMANITY AND GRACE; 
PPLEMENTARY ESSAY ON 
Elliott. Princeton: 


1960; 


DRAMATIC 
A STUDY OF 
THEME OF 
WITH 
KING 


Princeton pp. Xvii+ 


1958 with 


edition, 


essay on King Lear, 


Lear is 


tburst of wrath 

he hardens his he 
ngry pride. 

the main 

After 


of Hamlet 


writing books 


und 


1 of dram: 


Malcolm 


Face introduction, 


in the details of the full 
But the actor and director, even while 


may disagret points, will find the 


detailed and suggestions for 


inte rpretations 


inflections, and actions of great in- 


R. KERNODLE 


University of Arkansas 


GEORGE 
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2 the plays. She explores plots and dramaturgical Chis is a reprint of the % ‘3 
techniques extensively. She demonstrates the the addition of a short 
= ans by which each author expresses the suggesting that in the opening scene P| a me 
“theme,” especially in action, character, and not infirm or senile but calm and _ sensible, ag 
* svmbol. What she omits is any discussion of id that tl reat ou es as 7 Pe 
os how the theme ft wns artistically in each dramatic surprise < rt in Par 
1 inet spo! t ( lelia 
pias that is, organicall in relation to struc- respon 
3 ture and meaning. We do learn how the theme Pride too is one of the aan 
oe functions in relation to character and situa- treatment of Macbeth on mt 
tion: it is variously a cause nd an effect of the Christian aspects 
i failure, heroism, home! ress, ete But we Professor Elliott, known for his connection with l a 
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: he for example, loneliness in The Iceman out the specifically Christian aspects of Mac- | 
a: ( i ; from lonelin 1 The Time of th. He suggests an additional kind_/7/7//7/iiht- a 
oe Your Life. In fact, the book seems to imply '!¢ Suspense, as Macbeth misses his many | 
ee that in each ft y lonelines has the same nances | re] t because ie too proud, first Bee | 
len he autho itishied te ut Kind s and then of his vil 
¥ that loneliness does in fact appear ext nsivel\ will, open his § i to the sup itural grace yee 
‘1 both plays. But why should the O'Neill play = gut even at the ene ser 
a Personal Failure’ hil While Wilson Knight's essays do a far more 
o the pl npears under “The Spiritual bi t sentation of the hellish atmosphere ee 
vel the Mat The « ification might | l icate the moments of bright ae 
the 1 tail Imost line by line 
the aut I | i Arie, 
tural evil desi rinst 
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It is filled with ming judgments; everything He 
velit l, itingent, qualified. The au 
1! it’s concern with the relation between 
venerality and specificity, that is, the F 
of the individual imagination. She ) 
reading the short 
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NEWS 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Edi- 
tor, ETJ, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Deadlines are January 
zo, March z0, August zo, and October 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The Forp FounpATION announced in 
March the establishment of a Theatre 
Communications Group to improve co- 
operation among professional, com- 
munity, and university theatres in the 
U.S.A., granting $244,000 over a four- 
year period. Under control of thirteen 
representatives, its executive committee 
consists of Theodore Hoffman, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; John Reich, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre; Nina 
Vance, Alley Theatre; its advisory board 
includes Michael Ellis, Bucks County 
Playhouse; Zelda Fichandler, Arena 
Stage; Jules Irving, Actors’ Workshop; 
C. Lowell Lees, University of Utah; 
Nan Martin and Geraldine Page, New 
York Alaa Schneider, New 
York theatre director; Mack Scism, 
Mummers Theatre, Oklahoma City; 
Roger Stevens, New York producer; and 
L. Newell Tarrant, Erie Playhouse. 
Field director is Miss Pat Brown, 
formerly with Magnolia Theatre, Long 
Beach. In its initial stage, the program 
will include twenty-four theatres and 
departments, and other representative 
institutions will be added later. In addi- 
tion to those represented on the execu- 
tive committee and advisory board, the 


actresses; 


the Barter Theatre; 
Baylor University; Cleveland Play 
House; Fred Miller Theatre, Mil- 
waukee; Front Street Theatre, Memphis; 
Indiana University; University of Kan- 
sas; University of Minnesota; Stanford 
University; Theatre Group, UCLA; 
Tulane University; Association of Pro- 
ducing Artists, Actors’ Studio, Phoenix 
Theatre, and Living Theatre. ‘The Car- 
negie Institute of Technology will have 
administrative and financial supervision 
of the project. Further information may 
be had by writing to The Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 

At Purpue University the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Instructional Tele- 
vision will be held in October. Invita- 
tions have been issued to about 50 edu- 
cational TV leaders from 40 nations. 
UNESCO, the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, and the Office of 
Education are cooperating with Purdue 
to make the seminar possible. 


institutions are 


New ACADEMIC PROGRAMS in theatre 
and drama are being organized in a 
number of institutions. At Dartmouth 
College a new academic major in drama 
is offered within the English depart- 
ment, directed by Henry B. Williams. 
New M.A. programs are offered in the 
following: Union Theological Semi- 
nary; George Washington University; 
University of Connecticut; Adelphi 
College. 

At Loyora UNIversiITy oF Los 
ANGELES a new Communication Arts 
Center is under construction to be com- 
pleted in September, 1962. Included in 
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the Center’s facilities will be a 242-seat 
indoor theatre, a 200-person capacity 
roof garden theatre, television studio, 
an audio-visual distribution center, re- 
hearsal and seminar rooms, a news and 
advertising section and 4o faculty offices. 
Jack K. Massard, director of communi- 
cations, is in charge of coordinating the 
new undergraduate and graduate pro- 
gram of studies. 


At LAMAR STATE COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY a new theatre is under construc- 
tion and scheduled for completion in 
September, 1962. With a seating ca- 
pacity of over 500, the theatre provides 
for a “large wrap-around stage,” with 
depth sufficient to produce arena style 
plays. 

Two New Macazings have recently 
begun publication. The American Little 
Theatre Magazine is issued four times 
a year at Los Angeles. Address James 
Chinello, editor and publisher, P.O. 
Box 49927. Drama Survey: A Review of 
Dramatic Literature & The Theatrical 
Arts will appear three times a year, be- 
ginning in May, 1961. Write to John 
D. Hurrell, editor, Box 4068, University 
Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


At SmirH the departments 
of Speech and Theatre were recently 
merged into a single department of 
Theatre and Speech. Denis Johnston 
was appointed chairman of the new 
department, with Charlotte H. Fitch, 
formerly chairman of the speech de- 
partment, serving as director of speech. 


The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL 
was recently given an award for Dis- 
tinguished Service to Theatre by the 
American Shakespeare Festival in Strat- 
ford, Conn. Founded in 1935 as a three- 
day community event, OSF provides a 
summer repertory of plays which in- 
cluded this year productions of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Hamlet, All's 
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Well That Ends Well, Henry IV, Part 
I, and The Alchemist. Angus L. Bow- 
mer is founder and producing director 
of the Oregon theatre. 

CHILDREN’S —,THEATRE AND CREATIVE 
DrAMATICS, a new book on educational 
dramatics for children, edited by Ger- 
aldine Brain Siks and Hazel Brain Dun- 


nington with contributions by 23 


teachers and writers, will be released in 
October. Developed under the auspices 
of AETA and CTC, copies @ $5.00 are 
available from the University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


At the UNIveRsiry OF FLORIDA Lrprarigs the 
Special Collections Department has _ received 
on indefinite loan from the John and Mable 
Ringling Museum of Art at Sarasota, memora- 
bilia of igth and goth century English and 
American stage. This collection of about 16,000 
pieces includes playbills, theatre programs, pho- 
tographs, magazines, and letters. Further in- 
formation may be had by writing to Mrs. Mary 
Alice Parsons, Department of Library Science, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

The NATIONAL COLLEGIATE PLAYERS has an- 
nounced the resignation of Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Weaver as editor and business manager of 
Players Magazine, official publication of NCP, 
and the appointment of Gordon Beck and Wil- 
liam Kuhlke of the University of Kansas to 
those positions. The magazine will be expanded 
to include publishing new plays, monographs, 
and bibliographies. Address all articles and 
correspondence to Gordon Beck, editor, Players 
Magazine, Department of Speech and Drama, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A QUARTERLY OF NEW DRAMA, First Stage, to 
be subsidized by the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, has been announced by the English and 
Speech departments of Purdue University. Each 
number will contain two long plays and one 
short play. All manuscripts should be typed and 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. Address correspondence and manu- 
scripts to Henry F. Salerno, editor, First Stage, 
324 Heavilon Hall, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

A New Pusuication, Studies in .the Mass 
Media, issued eight times per year, was intro- 
duced last year by The National Council of 
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Teachers of English. Address correspondence 
and articles to Joseph Mersand, editor, Ja- 
maica High School, 168th St. and Gothic Drive, 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

At the University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA a 
new research tool is available with the recent 
publication of Radio and Television Holdings 
of the University Library, which contains more 
than 1,700 entries. It may be ordered from the 
Library Duplication Service in one of two 
forms: an unbound Xerox copy at $7.28; micro- 
film copy at $2.35. 


The NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
has recently announced the publication of 
Television Teaching Today, which surveys the 
use of TV by educators in North America, 
Europe, and Asia. This 266-page, paper bound 
volume is available at $3.00 from UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, 801 Third Ave., New York 22. 


The New ENGLAND THEATRE CONFERENCE has 
recently published a listing of their “Most Sat- 
isfying Productions, 1956-1961,” which includes 
360 plays from 78 theatre groups. Priced at 75¢, 
copies may be ordered from Frances Elder 
Chidley, chairman, Special Projects Committee, 
NETC, 4 Fernway, Winchester, Mass. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 


At the UNiversiry oF CuHicaco, Downtown 
Center, The Midwest Theatre Conference held 
a three-day meeting in “August. Speakers in- 
cluded Kenneth Burke, Harold Clurman, Reuel 
Denney, and Jo Mielziner. Henry IV, Part I, 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, and 
Ulysses in Nighttown were presented on consec- 
utive evenings of the conference. 


The CENTRAL STATES SPEECH AssocIATION held 
a two-day conference in April at Chicago. In 
addition to discussion in the areas of speech, 
radio and television, and interpretation, the- 
atre programs included the following topics: 
Integrating the Arts; Theatre Research and 
Publication; The Modern Tragic Hero; Recent 
Developments in Technical Theatre; The High 
School Dramatic Arts Program. 


At UCLA eight lectures on the American 
Theatre Today were held in April and May. 
Topics included the American drama; admin- 
istration and audience response; Broadway and 
Off Broadway; the actor, director and ensemble; 
theatre architecture and design; music and 
dance; university theatre; the American critic. 
William W. Melnitz served as coordinator and 
moderator for the series. 
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The CHILDREN’s THEATRE CONFERENCE, Region 
Nine, held a workshop in April, entitled, “The 
Masks of Children’s Theatre.” Meeting at Lake 
Erie College, the workshop featured Dina Rees 
Evans as keynote speaker. 

At the Srare UNiversiry oF Iowa four inter- 
related workshops were held during the sum- 
mer. Thirty-two high school students from three 
states working in the Thirtieth Annual Work- 
shop in Dramatic Art presented five plays under 
the direction of high school teachers, supervised 
by Philip Benson. Thirty-eight students from 
four states participated in the Thirtieth 
Annual Workshop in Discussion and Debate 
under the direction of seven high school 
teachers, supervised by Todd G. Willy. Seventy 
students from five states participated in the 
Thirtieth Annual Workshop in Radio and 
Television under the direction of H. Clay 
Harshbarger. All three workshops served as 
laboratories for twenty-four teachers from 
seven states enrolled in the Ninth Annual 
Workshop in Teaching Speech and Dramatic 
Art, conducted by Hugh F. Seabury. In Novem- 
ber the First Workshop in Speech and Dramat- 
ic Art for High School Students and Teachers 
will include acting, oral interpretation, and 
public address. 

At InpIANA UNiversiry the third annual 
Speech and Theatre High School Institute was 
held from June 18 to July 1. Fifty-three high 
school juniors were selected to participate in 
the two-week program—thirteen in forensics 
and forty in dramatics. Three plays were pre- 
sented on the final two nights of the Insti- 
tute: The Long Christmas Dinner; The Dancers; 
The Lottery. 

At Kenr State University the 26th annual 
High School Speech Institute was held in June 
and July. Thirty sophomores and juniors of 
northeastern Ohio were enrolled and received 
instruction in radio-TV; discussion, debate, and 
public speaking; theatre and interpretation. 

At Purpur UNiversiry two three-week work- 
shops were held during the summer, one for 
high school teachers and one for high school 
students. As climax to the dual program, 
Rumpelstiltskin was presented for two perform- 
ances. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
At the Universiry or Kansas the University 
Theatre and the Centron Motion Picture Cor- 
poration at Lawrence have announced their 
Fourth Annual Playwriting Award. The three 
best plays, in addition to prizes of $100, $60, 
and $40, will be presented for two performances 
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each in repertory, May, 1962. With competition 
open to anyone, plays must be original, not 
previously produced and not adapted from an- 
other writer. Theme or subject unlimited, script 
should run from 114 to 2%4 hours and may 
in one act or several. Deadline is 
1962. Address correspondence and 
manuscripts to Beck, Chairman of 
Drama Symposium, Department of Speech and 
Drama, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

At CORNELL UNIversity the annual Forbes 
Heermans Playwriting Competition, 1961, for 
the best one act on an American theme has 
announced the following winners: Joanne 
Schapiro, first prize, Family Dinner; Dan Hall, 
second prize, A Cause for Dismissal. The Dra- 
matic Club Playwriting Awards were given to 
Brian Hansen, first prize, The 116th Day; Ter- 
ence Canon, second prize, Ace, Gal, and the 
One-Eyed Rural Deity. 

The Des THEATRE GUILD has an- 
nounced a long play contest open to anyone in 
the USA. Manuscripts must be unpublished and 
unproduced and require only a one-level set, 


be written 
March 1, 
Gordon 


PLAINES 


although small-area scenes may be used. The 
winner shall receive a cash award of $300, with 
possible production during the 1961-62 season. 
Deadline is November 1, 1961. Address cor- 
respondence and manuscripts to Mrs. Virginia 
Boyer, Des Plaines Theatre Guild, Inc., P. O. 
Box 84, Des Plaines, Ill. 

At the UNIVERsITy OF NEBRASKA two national 
playwriting contests for 1961-62 have been an- 
nounced, a $300 award for the best long play 
and a $100 prize for the best one-hour TV 
5, 1961, but late 
1962-63. For 


script. Deadline was Sept. 
entries may be considered for 
further information write to Play Contest Com- 
mittee, Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Des Moinrs COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE re- 
ceived 48 scripts from go states in its recent 
Playwriting Contest. The winner is Stephen 
Lackner, Santa Barbara, whose play, Golem, 
will be produced in December. A second con- 


test is being planned with deadline of January 
1, 1962. Address correspondence to Mrs. Joe 
Robert Patrick, chairman, Program for Play- 
wrights, Des Moines Community Playhouse, 831 
y2nd St., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


The ComM™MUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
Kansas City has announced the winning plays 
and authors in its tenth annual contest: Leon- 
ardo’s Flying Machine, Joseph Golden, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; My Child Fairchild, Clarence M. Waite, 
Greenbush, Mass.; The Riddle, F. J. Conboy, 
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Ithaca, N. Y. The eleventh annual contest now 
open has set the following regulations: to be 
acted by adults, plays should be written for 
children, ages 7 to 12, must run 50 minutes, 
with not more than eight characters. With prize 
of $100 and right to produce, contest deadline 
is February 1, 1962. Address correspondence 
and manuscripts to Mrs. Ben Terte, 600 West 
50th St., Kansas City 12, Mo. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At the UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON Glenn 
Hughes retired in June as head of the school 
of drama after thirty years of service. Under 
Professor Hughes’ direction three separate the- 
atres were in operation, two of them playing 
every weekend of the year. Professor Hughes 
will continue to teach at the university. 

At the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary Althea 
Hunt retired in February after 35 years on 
the faculty. Miss Hunt directed the first pro- 
duction, The Goose Hangs High, for The Wil- 
liam and Mary Theatre in December, 1926. 

At the UNiversiry or Kansas Allen Crafton 
retired in June after 38 years on the university 
faculty. Wil Linkugel has been appointed to a 
two-year term as editor of the Kansas Speech 
Journal. 

At INpDIANA UNIversiry Richard Moody re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Award from 
his alma mater at Drake University Founders’ 
Day convocation. Hubert Heffner has been pro- 
moted to the highest teaching rank at the uni- 
versity, distinguished service professor. 

At the SraTre UNIversiry OF IowA Margaret 
Hall will return after teaching one semester 
at the University of Bristol, England. Peter D. 
Arnott has recently completed a thirty-minute 
color film, “The Creation of Volpone.” John 
Kuiper lectured on “Film as a Contemporary 
Art Form” at Western Illinois University. 


At CoLumBiA UNIversiry Paul Kozelka dur- 
ing his sabbatical leave last spring traveled to 
London, Paris, Rome, and Athens where he 
observed rehearsals and productions and talked 
with leading actors, directors, and managers. 
Professor Kozelka also attended rehearsals of 
Electra conducted by Dimitri Rondiris at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in the Theatre 
Arts. 

At OBERLIN COLLEGE Jerome B. Landfield 
traveled in Great Britain and western Europe 
during the summer observing productions and 
studying developments in dramatic art. Profes- 
sor Landfield was one of four Oberlin College 
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faculty members receiving foreign travel fel- 
lowships. 

At CatawsBaA B. M. Hobgood has 
taken a leave of absence beginning in June to 
stage Bound for Kentucky, an outdoor drama 
at Louisville, and to continue study and writ- 
ing projects at Cornell University. 

At Purpue University Joseph G. Stockdale 
will be on leave of absence during 1961-62 to 
serve as acting head of theatre at Williams Col- 
lege. During his absence William Saroyan, 
Pulitzer prize-winning playwright, and Howard 
Bay, professional designer, will be artists-in-res- 
idence, each for one semester. 

At SmirH CoLLEcE Denton Snyder will take 
a leave of absence during 1961-62. Samuel A. 
Eliot retired in June, and Edith Burnett will 
retire in June, 1962. 

AT UCLA Arthur Ripley, professor of the- 
atre arts and head of the motion picture di- 
vision, died in February after a prolonged ill- 
ness. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Albion College: David Welker, professor of 
speech and drama, director of theatre, and 
chairman of the speech department. 

Central Michigan University: Eugene E. 
Rydahl, assistant professor and technical di- 
rector of theatre. 

DePauw University: J. Alan Hammack, as- 
sociate professor and chairman of the speech 
department. 

Kent State University: Rella King, instructor; 
Larry Terango, temporary instructor; Richard 
C. Wickman, instructor. 

Smith College: Denis Johnston, professor of 
theatre and chairman of department of theatre 
and speech. 

State University of Iowa: Douglas Ehninger, 
professor of speech and dramatic art; Howard 
Stein, instructor in dramatic art; John H. Ter- 
floth, instructor in speech and dramatic art. 

Temple University: Don D. Sundquist, tech- 
nical director of the university theatre. 

UCLA: Henry Goodman, head of the the- 
atre division; Richard Hawkins, head of the 
motion picture division. 

University of Kansas: William R. Reardon, 
associate professor of speech and drama and 


chairman of the graduate committee of the 


theatre division. 
University of Michigan: Robert C. Schnitzer, 
professor of speech and executive director of 
the university theatre. 
University of Washington: Gregory Falls, di- 
rector of the school of drama. 
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PROMOTIONS 


Brooklyn College: Oliver Bloodstein, Jacob 
F. Foster, and Louise Rietz, associate profes- 
sors; William E. Hatch and Charles Parkhurst, 
assistant professors. 

Kent State University: William H. Zucchero, 
assistant professor. 

Lamar State College of Technology: George 
E. Bogusch, assistant professor. 

San Francisco State College: George Arm- 
strong and John Martin, assistant professors; 
James Thompson, associate professor; Jules 
Irving, professor. 

Smith College: Vincent C. Brann, assistant 
professor of theatre and speech. 

State University of Iowa: Samuel L. Becker, 
professor and director of television-radio-film. 

Temple University: Paul E. Randall, profes- 
sor and director of the university theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley, University of California. Ondine, 
Apr. Harry Ritchie, director, Look Back in 
Anger, May. Frederick Thon, director. 

Los Angeles, Mount St. Mary’s College. Second 
Threshold, Apr. Dale O'Keefe, director. 

Redlands, University of Redlands. (National 
Christian Writing Center), Even the Hater 
(new play), July. 

Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theatre. The 
Sleeping Beauty, May. Ysabel MacCloskey, di- 
rector. No Time for Sergeants, May. Anthony 
Reid, director. Miss Julie, May. Roy Legg, di- 
rector. 

Whittier, Whittier College. Leave Only Pride, 
Apr. George Stoughton, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. Gazebo, 
July. Make a Million, July. The Happy Time, 
July. Bell, Book and Candle, July. Golden 
Fleecing, Aug. Robert Dietz, John Bettenoender, 
Cecil Hinkel, John Hallauer and Nafe Katter, 
directors; Frank Ballard, set designer; Donald 
Murray, lighting. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. The Boy 
Friend, (European Tour, 1961). C. Robert Kase, 
director; Merle Knotts, musical director; Jeanne 
Haight, choreographer. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale, Southern Illinois University. 
The Annotated Hamlet, May. Mordecai Gorelik, 
director. 
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NEWS 


Carthage, Carthage College. Thieves’ Carnival, 
Nov. George Bedard, director. Hamlet, Dec. T. 
Shandy Holland, director. 

Chicago, Goodman Theatre. On Borrowed 
Time, May. Joseph Slowik, director. 


Chicago, Roosevelt University. Damn Yankees, 
May. Anna Reuter, director. 


Chicago, Theatre On The Lake. Be Your Age, 
June. Lucille Cherney, director. Bell, Book and 
Candle, June. Phil Kobernik, director. Monique, 
June. Howard Witt, director. The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker, July. Steve Anthony, director. 
Middle of the Night, July. Dave Schlesinger, 
director. Goodbye, My Fancy, July. Victor Froh 
lich, director. Lullaby, July. Pauline Zanetakos, 
director. The Constant Wife, Aug. June Min- 
turn, director. Death of a Salesman, Aug. Fred 
Wroblewski, director. See How They Run, Aug. 
Alice Zanetakos, director. Sunrise at Campobello, 
Aug. Frances Carter, director. The Loud Red 
Patrick, Aug. Brigid Duffy, director. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. Hello, 
Out There; The Bespoke Overcoat; The Sand- 
box, Oct. Robert Schneideman, director. J.B., 
Nov. Alvina Krause, director. 


Urbana, University of Illinois. Theatre Piece, 
Apr. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. Light Up 
the Sky, Sept. Gary Gaiser, director; David Wag- 
goner, designer. Three Men on a Horse, Oct. 
Richard Scammon, director-designer. Bus Stop, 
Oct. Richard Moody, director; Gene Parola, 
designer. The Crucible, Nov. Gary Gaiser, di- 
rector; Richard Knaub, designer. The Cherry 
Orchard, Dec.-Jan. David Hawes, director; 
Richard Scammon, designer. For all productions, 
Gary Gaiser, lighting designer; Duane Reed, 
costumer. 

Lafayette, Purdue University. Dracula, Oct. 
The Little Foxes, Oct. Salad Days, Oct.-Nov. 
The Mask and the Face, Nov. Light-O’-Love, 
Nov. Christmas in the Market Place, Dec. 


Notre Dame, Saint College. The 


Crucible, May. 


Mary's 


Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, Coe College. Look Back in 
Anger, May. Roger Morden, director. 


Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Macbeth, 
July. James W. Gousseff, director. The School 
for Scandal, July. David Schaal, director. The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, July. James H. Clancy, di- 
rector. The Skin of Our Teeth, July. Richard 
Ayers, director. Hotel Paradiso, Oct.-Nov. James 
Gousseff, director. The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
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Nov. William Larson, director. The Visit, Nov.- 
Dec. David Schaal, director. 
KENTUCKY 

Pineville, The Kentucky Mountain Theatre. 
The Book of Job, June-Sept. Orlin Corey, di- 
rector; Irene Corey, costumer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. Right You Are, 
May. Walter Boughton, director. 


Northampton, Smith College. The Doctor In 
Spite of Himself, May. Denton Snyder, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. J.B., 
June-July. My Three Angels, July. The Bed- 
bug, July. Rashomon, Aug. Susannah (opera), 
Aug. 

Battle Creek, Central High School. The Sil- 
ver Whistle, May. Don R,. Glancy, director. 


East Lansing, Michigan State University. 
Kismet, May. John Dietrich, director. 


MISSOURI 

Columbia, Stephens College. (Okoboji Sum- 
mer Theatre.) The Rape of the Belt, June-July. 
See How They Run, July. Beaux Strategem, 
July. Sabrina Fair, July. Guidebook to Bigamy 
(new play), Aug. Third Best Sport, Aug. The 
Tender Trap, Aug. The Marriage-Go-Round, 
Aug. 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn College. The Boy Friend, 
May. Wilson Lehr, director. 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn Community Children’s 
Theatre. Jack and the Beanstalk, (Ronor Mar- 
ionettes). The Firebird, (The Merri-Mimes). 
Hansel & Gretel, (Community Opera Company), 
Tinderbox of Flanders, (Suzari Marionettes). 
Adventures of Winnie-The-Pooh, (Modern 
Dance Club), Andre Eglevsky Children’s Ballet. 
All productions under the supervision of Jennie 
Heiden. 

Buffalo, University of Buffalo. My Three 
Angels, June. Teahouse of the August Moon, 
June-July. Hatful of Rain, July. Born Yesterday, 
July-Aug. Two for the Seesaw, Aug. The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, Aug-Sept. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. The Bad Seed, 
July. Look Back in Anger, July. Blue Denim, 
July. Look Homeward, Angel, Aug. The Under- 
cover Lover (new musical), Aug. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Medea, Apr. Joseph 
Golden, director; Christopher Stockton, de- 
signer. Volpone, May-June. Marvin Carlson, di- 
rector; Junius Hamblin, designer. The Time of 
Your Life, Nov. The Great God Brown, Dec. 
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Purchase, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. Dr. Zhivago (reader’s theatre), 
Apr. Leon Katz, director. 

Rochester, The Rochester Community Players. 
The Boy Friend, Apr. The Marriage-Go-Round, 
May. George and Harriet Warren, directors. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina. Cinderella (chil- 
dren’s play), Apr. 

OuI0 

Athens, Ohio University. Thieves’ Carnival, 
Oct. The Glass Menagerie, Nov. 

Kent, Kent State University. Stalag 17, July. 
The Time Of Your Life, Oct. The Adding Ma- 
chine, Nov.-Dec. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambridge, The Harmonie Associates 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Man’s Reach, 
July-Aug. Roger C. Emelson, director. 


and 


TENNESSEE 
Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Playhouse. Twelve 
Angry Men. Summer of the 17th Doll. Auntie 
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Mame. John Brown’s Body. Paul Ebert is di- 
rector for all productions. 


TEXAS 

Beaumont, Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology. Say, Darling, July. Bell, Book and 
Candle, Aug. School for Scandal, Oct. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. Joan 
of Arc (new play), Oct.-Nov. W. R. Volbach, 
director; A. Hammack, designer. The Innocents, 
Dec. A. Hammack, director-designer. 


VERMONT 

Winooski Park, St. Michael’s College. Say, 
Darling, July. The Gazebo, July. Death of a 
Salesman, July. Howie, July. The Golden Fleec- 
ing, Aug. Life with Father, Aug. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond, William and Mary. Plain and 
Fancy, Apr. The Fourposter, Mav. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Visit, 
Apr.-May. Robert Gray, director. The Rape of 
the Belt, May-June. Kenneth Carr, airector. 
Arms and the Man, May-June. Donal Harring- 


ton, director. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALES AND FANTASIES 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp: The Land of the Dragon: Miller .. 
Norris $1.00 Little Red Riding Hood: 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: Chorpenning 
Atiyeh 1.00 Niccolo and Nicollette: Cullen 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater: King 1.00 
Masters Pinocchio: Miller* 
Alice in Wonderland: Miller : The Plain Princess: Harris 
Cinderella: Chorpenning 2 Prince Fairyfoot: Siks 
Elves and Shoemaker: Chorpenning The Princess and the Swineherd: 
& MacAlvay 1.00 1 


Flibbertygibbet: Chorpenning & Puss in Boots: Miller* 
MacAlvay : Rapunzel and the Witch: Melanos 1. ‘00 


Fox in a Fix: Dean* : Rumpelstiltskin: Chorpenning .... 1.00 
The Good Witch of Boston: Simple Simon: Harris 1.00 

Borgers (Musical) 4 The Sleeping Beauty: Chorpenning 1.00 
Hansel and Gretel: Miller : Snow White and Rose Red: 


Jack and the Beanstalk: Miller* 
Chorpenning é The Three Bears: Chorpenning .. 
King Midas and the Golden The Wizard of Oz: Thane 
Touch: Chorpenning 1. The Wonderful Tang: Bruestle .... 


*Suitable for trouping in school time 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF POPULAR STORIES 


A Christmas Carol: King ‘ Little Women: Spencer 
The Christmas Nightingale: The Nuremberg Stove: Siks 
Groff & Kelly F Oliver Twist: Browne 
Five Little Peppers: Musil : The Pied Piper of Hamelin: Miller 1 09 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Robin Hood: Norris : 
Skates: Chorpenning : Robinson Crusoe: Chorpenning .. 
Heidi: Miller : The Sandalwood Box: Siks 


Hiawatha: Norris : Tom Sawyer: Spencer 
Huckleberry Finn: Rickert and Treasure Island: Drew 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 
Arthur and the Magic Sword: The Prince and the Pauper: 
Engar Chorpenning 


Buffalo Bill: Harris : Marco Polo: Siks 
Daniel Boone: Baptist : Rip Van Winkle: Ruthenburg .... 


The Indian Captive: Chorpenning 1.00 Young Hickory: McKenna 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm: Masters .... 1.00 Mr. Popper’s Penguins: Mitchell .. 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny: Musil... 1.00 Mystery at the Old Fort: Musil .. 
Junket: Harris : The Panda and the Spy: Heinlein 


Little Lee Bobo: Chorpenning Seven Little Rebels: Musil 
and Lee 1.00 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Children’s Theatre Manual: Seattle Junior Programs 

Miniature Plays: Madge Miller 

Stories to Dramatize: Winifred Ward 

The Book of Job: Orlin Corey (Religious Drama) 

Theatre for Children: Winifred Ward 

Theatre Scenecraft: Vern Adix 

Twenty-One Years With Children’s Theatre: Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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Purchase, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart. Dr. Zhivago (reader's theatre), 
Apr. Leon Katz, director. 

Rochester, The Rochester Community Players. 
The Boy Friend, Apr. The Marriage-Go-Round, 
May. George and Harriet Warren, directors. 


NortH CAROLINA 

Greensboro, The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. Cinderella (chil- 
dren’s play), Apr. 
On16 

Athens, Ohio University. Thieves’ Carnival, 
Oct. The Glass Menagerie, Nov. 

Kent, Kent State University. Stalag 17, July. 
The Time Of Your Life, Oct. The Adding Ma- 
chine, Nov.-Dec. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge, The Harmonie Associates and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Man’s Reach, 
July-Aug. Roger C. Emelson, director. 
TENNESSEE 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Playhouse. Twelve 
Angry Men. Summer of the 17th Doll. Auntie 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Mame. John Brown’s Body. Paul Ebert is di- 
rector for all productions. 


TEXAS 

Beaumont, Lamar State College of Tech- 
nology. Say, Darling, July. Bell, Book and 
Candle, Aug. School for Scandal, Oct. 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. Joan 
of Arc (new play), Oct.-Nov. W. R. Volbach, 
director; A. Hammack, designer. The Innocents, 
Dec. A. Hammack, director-designer. 


VERMONT 

Winooski Park, St. Michael’s College. Say, 
Darling, July. The Gazebo, July. Death of a 
Salesman, July. Howie, July. The Golden Fleec- 
ing, Aug. Life with Father, Aug. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond, William and Mary. Plain and 


Fancy, Apr. The Fourposter, May. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Visit, 
Apr.-May. Robert Gray, director. The Rape of 
the Belt, May-June. Kenneth Carr, airector. 
Arms and the Man, May-June. Donal Harring- 
ton, director. 
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Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp: 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: 

Alice in Wonderland: Miller ........ 1.00 
Cinderella: Chorpenning ................ 1.00 
Elves and Shoemaker: Chorpenning 

Flibbertygibbet: Chorpenning & 

1.00 
Fox in a Pint Dear? 1.00 
The Good Witch of Boston: 

Borgers (Musical) ...... 1.50 
Hansel and Gretel: Miller ............ 1.00 
Jack and the Beanstalk: 

1.00 
King Midas and the Golden 

Touch: Chorpenning .................... 1.00 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALES AND FANTASIES 


The Land of the Dragon: Miller .. 1.00 
Little Red Riding Hood: 
1.00 
Niccolo and Nicollette: Cullen ...... 1.00 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater: King 1.00 


Pinocchio: Miller* 1.00 
The Plain Princess: Harris ........ 1.00 
Prince Fairyfoot: Siks .................... 1.00 
The Princess and the Swineherd: 
Puss in Boots: Miller* _.............. 1.00 


Rapunzel and the Witch: Melanos 1.00 
Rumpelstiltskin: Chorpenning -... 1.00 
Simple Simon: Harris .................... 1.00 
The Sleeping Beauty: Chorpenning 1.00 
Snow White and Rose Red: 

0 


The Three Bears: Chorpenning .... 1.00 
The Wizard of Oz: Thane ............ 1.00 
The Wonderful Tang: Bruestle .... 1.00 


*Suitable for trouping in school time 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF POPULAR STORIES 


A Christmas Carol: King ................ 1.00 
The Christmas 

Groff & Kelly 
Five Little Peppers: “Musil... 1.00 
Hans Brinker and the Silver 

Skates: Chorpenning .................... 1.00 


Arthur and the Magic Sword: 


Daniel Boone: Baptist —.................. 1.00 


The Indian Captive: Chorpenning 1.00 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Little Women: Spencer ................ 1.00 
The Nuremberg Stove: Siks ........ 1.00 
Oliver Twist: Browne .................... 1.00 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin: Miller 1.00 
Robin Hood: Norris ........................ 1.00 
Robinson Crusoe: Chorpenning .... 1.00 
The Sandalwood Box: Siks ........ 1.00 
Tom Sawyer: Spencer .................... 1.00 


Treasure Island: Drew .................. 


The Prince and the Pauper: 
1.00 
1.00 

1.00 


Rip Van Winkle: Ruthenburg .... 
Young Hickory: McKenna ........ 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm: Masters .... 1.00 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny: Musil... 1.00 
Little Lee Bobo: Chorpenning 


Mr. Popper’s Penguins: Mitchell .. 1. 
Mystery at the Old Fort: Musil .. 1. 
The Panda and the Spy: Heinlein 1 
Seven Little Rebels: Musil ............ 4 


TEXT-BOOKS 
Children’s Theatre Manual: Seattle Junior Programs -....200222..20....20....2c1.eecesceseeeeeeees $1.00 
The Book of Job: Orlin Corey (Religious Drama) 20020.2.....0.....20.cccccecceseseeeeeeeeeee 3.50 


Twenty-One Years With Children’s Theatre: Charlotte B. Chorpenning ........ 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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THE HARLEQUIN PRESS 
Children’s Theatre Plays 


Mischievous Harlequin 
Introduction to classic characters of 
the Commedia dell’Arte with action 
and dancing; interesting to young 
people 8 to 16 


In the Forest of Fancy 
For the very young audience. Two 
familiar fairy stories linked together 
in the dream of a child. 


Niccobarbus and the Bear 
Action-packed. Exciting to youngsters. 
The tale of Snow White, Rose Red and 
the wicked dwarf. 


Also: good acting versions of Hansel and 
Gretel and Beauty and the Beast. 


Price per copy: $1.00 including postage; 
$.85 each for more than one. 


Address: Mrs. M. B. Engdahl, Man- 
aging Editor, 339 Arno Way, Pacific 
Palisades, California. 


THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘61-'62 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 
FRANCES SCHRAM 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


Workshops 


Lectures- 
Demonstrations 


Performances 
in 
THE PUPPET 
THEATRE 


Available 
coast to 
coast 


GEORGE LATSHAW 


P.O. Box 3512 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


| 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE CHILDREN'S CENTRE 
FOR CREATIVE ARTS 


Presents 


Grace Stanistreet | Bruce King 


Director, Children’s Centre DANCES FOR CHILDREN 


for Creative Arts 


a new idea in dance 
programs for young 
Teacher audiences 


Lecturer DEMONSTRATIONS 
the teaching of 

Workshop Leader creative dance to 

children 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 
DESIGN IN SPACE 


Acting—Its a program of dances 
for adult concert 
Relationship to series and colleges 


Living and Teaching 


MASTER LESSONS 
Let's Try This Thing— in dance technique 


and composition 


Creative 
Making Lessons Live FOR OREATIVE ARTS 
BOOKING THROUGHOUT 
A Pocketful of Poems THE UNITED STATES 


INFORMATION: INFORMATION: 


SPEAKER’S BUREAU R. A, HERBERT 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 210 WEST 88 ST. 
GARDEN CITY, L. IL, N. Y. NEW YORK 24, N. ¥. 
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JUST RELEASED 


“ONCE UPON 
MATTRESS” 


——HIT MUSICAL 


A new look at the old story of 
The Princess and The Pea. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


CHILDREN'S MUSICALS 


* “TOM SAWYER” 

* “ANNABELLE BROOM— 
THE UNHAPPY WITCH” 

* “DOES POPPY LIVE HERE?” 


Write for FREE Catalog, Information and Terms: 


MUSIC THEATRE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dept. ET., 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Theatre Texts From Appleton-Century-Crofts 


CORSON 


SELDON and 


HEFFNER, SELDON and SELLMAN 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


STAGE MAKEUP, 3rd Edition 
By Richard Corson. The Third Edition of this standard work has been 
revised to stress the exploration of character as the real basis for makeup 
and to include the newest skills employed by artists in the field. An 
expanded color chart plus over 275 illustrations have also been added. 

354 pp., illus., $6.50 


SELLMAN 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING, 3rd Edition 


By Samuel Seldon and Hunton Sellman. Comprehensive and _ practical, 
this book covers all aspects of designing, building, painting and lighting 
of stage sets. This edition has been thoroughly up-dated to include latest 
concepts, techniques and equipment. 


394 pp., illus., $5.50 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE, 4th Edition 

By Hubert C. Heffner, Samuel Seldon and Hunton D. Sellman. “. . . a 
comprehensive and clear introduction to play production, providing under- 
standings and techniques essential for creative development and imagina- 
tive pursuits in the theatre.’—Educational Theatre Journal. 

662 pp., illus., $7.00 


PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN, 2nd Edition 


By Winifred Ward. Written for both the classroom teacher and the 
specialist in dramatics, this book contains techniques and materials for 
creative work in drama with children from kindergarten through junior 
high school. “The Second Edition should continue to be required reading 
for all those who want to educate and provide for the well-being of our 
future adults.”—Educational Theatre Journal. 


341 pp., illus., $4.00 


DRESSING THE PART, Revised Edition 


By Fairfax Proudfit Walkup. A history of costume for the theatre, this 
book is a comprehensive guide to costume through the ages. “The revision 
is not only valuable, informative, and delightful but a necessary aid to 
the teacher and to students of the theatre——Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
423 pp., $5.50 


34 West 33rd Street, New York I, New York 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
OF SHOW BUSINESS 


by 
GAIL PLUMMER 
Professor of Speech and Theatre Art, University of Utah 


Tue Business oF SHow Business will be invaluable to the 
professional and amateur, to the student and to the teacher in 
educational theatre groups; a. comprehensive guide in the or- 
ganization, promotion, and management of all phases of show busi- 
ness, it offers a systematic analysis of tested techniques to make 
undertakings in theatre, concerts, movies, musicals, or sports, 
maximally profitable. Written by a man with twenty-seven suc- 
cessful years in show business, THE Business or SHow BusINEss 
answers all questions that might arise about play selection, bud- 
gets, dates and schedules, bookkeeping, box-office operations, 
public relations, sales promotion, and advertising. Each topic 
is graphically illustrated with cost-saving examples and selling 
ideas that get results. $6.75 (Text Edition, $5.25, available for 
quantity sale to schools and colleges only) 


Most practical and sensible. It reflects Mr. Plummer’s years 
of successful promotion and management, and offers to the 
college theatre, the community theatre, and to the professional 
theatre as well, advice which can, tf followed, bring them financial 
success and community good will_—RoBERT E. GARD, Director, Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre (University of Wisconsin ) 


HARPER & BROTHERS HB 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Vest Pocket Theatre— 
A Playhouse for the Drama Student 


Tucked away on the fifth floor of Conwell 
Hall at Temple University is the Vest Pocket 
Theatre. With seating capacity for forty peo- 
ple, it serves as a classroom for regular 
sections in acting and directing and it pro- 
vides laboratory facilities for student produc- 
tions. Here fledgling actors and directors, 
still sprouting their dramatic pin feathers, 
make their trial flights under the supervision 
of the faculty. For the most part, these 
beginning Thespians are enrolled in basic 
courses. Frequently their work is guided by 
students in advanced courses or by graduate 
assistants in acting and directing. 

Theories discussed in formal class sessions 
are put to the test in the laboratory, and 
basic Theatre techniques are mastered in 
student productions of plays ranging from 
Japanese No Drama to the modern works of 
Eugene O’Neill and Tennessee Williams. Ex- 
perimental productions are an important 
part of the Vest Pocket program. 

The small stage is well equipped with 
lighting instruments and a sizable control 
board, formal scenery, platforms, and a cyc. 
Beginning students in technical Theatre re- 
ceive here their first opportunities to carry 
out the theory learned in the classroom. Ad- 
vanced students find an opportunity for ex- 
i perimental work. 

- Last year nearly 30 one-act plays and 2 
full productions were presented by the Vest 
Pocket Theatre. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theaire, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Radio Broadcasting 

Television 

Film 

Mass Media Education 

Journalism 

Communications Theory and Research 


Facilities 
Radio—University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


Instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 

Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 
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CREATING A ROLE 


By Constantin Stanislavski 


Stanislavski planned to set down his 
life’s accomplishments in three volumes. 
An Actor Prepares told of the inner train- 
ing of a person’s (particularly an actor’s) 
imagination and spirit, and it has had 
a profound effect on the hundreds of 
thousands who have read the book in 
many languages. Building a Character 
showed in detail how the actor’s body, 
voice and all his faculties could be trained 
for the great roles he might fill. This 
third volume, on the actual creation of 
characters on the stage, was long thought 
lost, but three extensive drafts for it 
have been found. With some cutting of 
duplications and filling out of background 
material, all three—each dealing specif- 
ically with a different play, Griboyedov’'s 
Woe from Wit, Othello and The In- 
spector General—are here presented to 
make a volume that will be powerfully 
suggestive and meaningful not only to 
actors but to all dealing creatively with 
human beings. “So rich is the substance 
of Creating a Role, so provocative, that 
one feels it is possible to take many of 
the ideas presented and expand them 
into essays or books. . . . Here is more 
word from the master, rather than from 
his disciples. . . . You cannot help being 
stimulated and enriched by it.”—Robert 
Lewis in his Foreword. “We are lucky to 
have a third Stanislavski book that ex- 
plains the rudiments of acting. Again, 
we are indebted to Mrs. Hapgood, his 
friend and translator, for presenting his 
material with intelligence and scruple. 
Creating a Role is a workshop manual. 
It tells an actor how to work. But it is 
also literature. Being a great artist, Stan- 
islavski could not help writing artistically. 
The information in Creating a Role is 
valuable. Its portrait of Stanislavski—al- 
though marginal and unintentional—is 
exalting.”—Brooks Atkinson. Translated 
by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood; edited 
by Hermine Isaacs Popper; foreword by 
Robert Lewis. $4.00 


THEATRE LANGUAGE: 


A Dictionary of Terms in English of 
the Drama and Stage from Medieval to 
Modern Times 


By Walter P. Bowman and 
Robert H. Ball 


“The first extensive dictionary of the 
special language of the theatre, defines 
over gooo terms and phrases, drawn from 
hundreds of publications dealing with all 
aspects of the stage and dramatic litera- 
ture in the United States and Great 
Britain. Technical terms, standard non- 
technical terms, and slang, jargon or 
cant appear in one alphabetical order, 
accompanied by brief clearly expressed 
definitions and adequate see-references. 
Fifteen years in preparation, it is to be 
commended for sticking purely to words 
and phrases, omitting biographies and in- 
dividual plays."—Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. “The most needed book in the 
English language in our field, and it will 
be treasured everywhere. To have 
an informal dictionary in this field is a 
blessing indeed. This is the one 
volume that should be in the library of 
every playgoer or playreader.”—George 
Freedley, Theatre Arts Magazine. “In the 
English language, no more important 
volume of theatre terminology has been 
written.”—Library Journal. Dr. Bowman 
was formerly Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Communications at American 
University in Washington, and Prof. 
Robert H. Ball is Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department of Queens College. 428 


pages. $6.95 


Write for our Complete Catalog 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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3 Leading 
Radio-T V Texts 


Field « Hyde « Head 


TELEVISION AND RADIO WRITING. Stanley Field. 
“A thoroughly satisfying textbook in which the author 
has been wonderfully successful in his attempt to provide 
a ‘mixture of the idealistic and the practical.’. . . I have 
no knowledge of a better book on the subject of radio and 
TV writing.”—John B. Ellery, Wayne State University. 

544 pages. 19358. $5.50. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO ANNOUNCING. Stuart 
W. Hyde. Featuring thorough treatment of the inter- 
pretation of copy, technical matters important to an an- 
nouncer, correct pronunciation, and specialized types of 
programs. More than 200 perforated pages of drill ma- 
terial. 
451 pages. 1959. $6.25. 
(LP record keyed to text: $5.96 net) 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA: A Survey of Tele- 
vision and Radio. Sydney W. Head. “The best broad ap- 
proach to its subject matter available. It builds a needed 
bridge between the ‘Ivory Tower’ of the academician and 
the practical world of mass communication.”—William 


Hanson, Seattle University. 
502 pages. 1956. $6.50. 
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BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA, DALLAS “PALO 


... NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition”’ 


Degrees offered in theatre: 


B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


1961-1962 SEASON 
You Never Can Tell—by Bernard Shaw 
Our American Cousin—by Tom Taylor 


Picnic—by William Inge 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream—by William Shakespeare 


Two Bills of Original Plays 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


AMERICA COUNCIL OF 
DRAMA JUDGES 


Affiliated to the 
British Guild 
of Drama Adjudicators 


ACCREDITED JUDGES 


Lecturers— 
Production Consultants— 
Directors 


Contact 


MINERVA W. DAVENPORT 
545 West State St. 
Trenton 8, N. J. 


Acting e Directing 
Scene and Costume Design 
Technical Production 


Small classes directed by an out- 
standing faculty. Charles McGaw, 
Head of Education and author of 
Acting Is Believing. 200 performances 
annually in two theatres. John Reich, 
Head of Production. Distinguished 
graduates include Geraldine Page, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Jose 
Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. BFA and 
MFA degrees and 3-year nonacademic 
certificates. Day and evening classes, 
beginning September and February. 


Write for Catalog: 


Registrar, Dept. E 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SAN DIEGO STATE THEATRE 
Department of Speech Arts 


Announces a Second Annual Competition 


Original 
Full-Length 
Play 


DEADLINE—JANUARY 5, 1962 


The winning play will receive $300 and production this com- 
b ing season in a fully equipped departmental theatre. 


Other plays in the 1961-62 season include: 
Uncle Vanya, The Male Animal, Othello. 


For further information, write Hunton D. Sellman 
Department of Speech Arts, San Diego State, 
San Diego 15, California 


San Diego State Theatre 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


Both undergraduate and graduate degrees in Theatre, 
Public Speaking, Speech Correction, Radio and Television. 


A rapidly expanding program of graduate study, with a 
limited number of teaching assistantships available. 


A recently inaugurated FM station—KEBS. 


Recent theatre productions include: Camino Real, Medea 
Tartuffe, Twelfth Night, Ondine, The Visit. 


“a lively view of significant world theatre” 


For further information, write 


Hunton D. Sellman, Department of Speech Arts, 
San Diego State, San Diego 15, California 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 
Season 1961-1962 


® Thieves Carnival 

® Look Homeward Angel 

© A Streetcar Named Desire 
® The Boy Friend 


FRED STONE 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


Full Scholarships Available 


For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts. 

Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 


Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two 1962 Summer Sessions: June 18-July 20; July 23-August 24 


Summer Musical 


5th Annual Shakespeare Festival 


15th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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SCHOOL OF DRAMA — YALE UNIVERSITY 


CURTIS CANFIELD, Dean 


Since 1927 a noted center 
for the study and practice 
of all phases of theatre: 
history, playwriting, direct- 
ing, acting, design, pro- 
duction methods, and re- 
search toward the theatre 
of the future. 


Open to college graduates 
and students with special- 
ized education prepared to 
follow the three-year pro- 
fessional course leading to 
a Master’s Degree. 


For those planning to 
teach in schools and col- 
leges, a doctorate is also 
offered in Playwriting or 
Directing. 


Applications being received for 1962-63 


For information or advice on college curricula suggested before application, 
write School of Drama, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 


The following alumni and faculty are among those associated with the School 
who have achieved prominence in 1961: 


TAD MOSEL, author of the play, All the Way Home which received the 
Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics Circle Award for best play. 

GEORGE SCHAEFER, director of the television production, Macbeth, 
which received 5 citations from the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences. 

PAUL BAKER, director of the Dallas Theater Center, recipient of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Award for his contribution to the theatre of 
the Southwest. 

GEORGE IZENOUR, professor of Electro-Mechanical Techniques, recip- 
ient of the same award for his contribution to the theatre of the Northeast 
with his design for the Loeb Theatre Center, Harvard University. 


MICHAEL STEWART, author of script for Carnival, winner of the Drama 


Critics Circle Award for best musical. 


EDWARD PADULA, producer of Bye Bye Birdie. 
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UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Mr. Moss Hart, distinguished play- 
wright and director will conduct a 
Seminar in Contemporary American 


Theatre during the summer of 1962. 


Courses in all 
Areas of Theatre leading to 
A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 


Scholarships, assistantships and 
fellowships available to qualified 
students. 


For information write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


MUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1962 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
School of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar 
in all phases of musical tent operation 
with outstanding guest lecturers. @ Prac- 
tical experience, rotating through all de- 
partments with opportunity to specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and excep- 
tionally qualified seniors and juniors. Ap- 
plicants must meet entrance requirements 
of Western Reserve University. 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1962 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE 
APPRENTICESHIPS 
@ Practical experience assisting in al 
technical departments. ©@ Advanced ap- 
prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates 
and high school seniors at least 18 years 
of age. 
Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 

Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohie 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
1961-62 


The University of Nebraska 


Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Art 


FIFTY-FOURTH SEASON 


Measure for Measure 
Light Up The Sky 
Cosi Fan Tutte 
Three Penny Opera 
The Sea Gull 


A variety of other plays performed in 


Laboratory Theatre 
Experimental Theatre 
Summer Session Theatre 


For further information write to 


William R. Morgan; Director of 
University Theatre, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 
1961-1962 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


William Shakespeare 
Oct. 24-28 


AH! WILDERNESS 


Eugene O’Neill 
Nov. 14-18 


THE VISIT 


Friedrich Diirrenmatt 
Dec. 5-9 


THE GONDOLIERS 


operetta by Gilbert & Sullivan 
Feb. 26-March 3 


MISTER ROBERTS 


Thomas Heggen & Joshua Logan 
April 10-14 


Theatre Staff 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 
Mrs. Doris Green 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Where Theatre IS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


The Living Art... Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY OF miam Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 


F rom basic theatre practice to 


drama interpretation, theories are in Speech and Drama 

demonstrated . . . techniques 

taught . . . through personal 

learning-by-doing. Major options in 
Acting 


Acting - Playwriting - Design 
Directing - Dramatic Literature Production 


Speech Education 
Two campus theatres: Ring 
and Box 
For further information, contact 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in Drama 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS 
Ss h and Theatre Department 
Write: Dr. Delmar Solem Satan College - 
University of Miami : 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


77% THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
AN fs SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


ANNOUNCES 


A REVISED CURRICULUM IN THEATRE 
B.A. and M.A. Degrees in Drama 


3 MAJOR PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


ACTING AND DIRECTING 
CHILDREN’S DRAMA TECHNICAL THEATRE 


THREE THEATRES: 


Tue PENTHOUSE, SHOWBOAT AND UNIVERSITY PLAYHOUSE 


45 WEEK SEASON FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Dr. Grecory Fatis, Executive Director 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
@ ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


_@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA @& DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY | 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


xvii. 
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PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loeb Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Experimental Theatre 


Ten Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Department of Drama & Theatre 


Courses in Production, Playwriting, ' 
Acting, Direction, History, Theatre 
Aesthetics, Oriental Drama and 
Theatre 


Six major productions annually, in- 
cluding two from a Great Plays 
Cycle of eight, and one Asian Sum- 
mer Session play. 


BA, MA and MFA degrees in 
College of Arts and Sciences 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
THEATRE 


Write: Professor Kenneth L. Graham 


announces 
McKnight Foundation 
Graduate Fellowships 
for the University Theatre 
and the Tyrone Guthrie 
Theatre in Minneapolis. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Department of 


Speech 


Detroit, Michigan 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


32nd season 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE TOUR 


21st season 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 
2nd season 

(1958-India; 1962-Europe) 
OPERA THEATRE 

Ist season 

(with Music Department) 


plus a series for 
student directors 


Large proscenium theatre 
Small flexible studio 


THIRTY-SECOND 
SEASON 
1961-62 


ACTING 


STAGECRAFT 


COSTUMING 


MAKE-UP 


LIGHTING 


DESIGN 


DIRECTION 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


CREATIVE DRAMA 


HISTORY 


WRITING 


CRITICISM 


FILM 


OPERA 


A Country Scandal 
King Lear 

Where’s Charley? 
The Devil’s Disciple 
The School for Wives 
Don Giovanni 


For information, write: 
Leonard Leone, Director 
Wayne State University Theatre 

Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Dramabooks | jowaxo'pay 


Recommend 


*JEAN COCTEAU, FIVE PLAYS. The 
Eagle with Two Heads, Antigone, 
Orphee, Intimate Relations, The Holy 
Terrors. First collection in English. 
Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


*CALDERON: FOUR PLAYS. Trans- 


lated, and with an Introduction by . 

Edwin Honig. Secret Insult for Secret 

Vengeance, The Mayor of Zalamea, 

Devotion to the Cross, The Phantom e 


Lady. Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
*BEN JONSON: THREE PLAYS, 
VOLUME II. Every Man in His 
Humour, Bartholomew Fair, Sejanus. 
Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


*THE CHINESE WALL. By Max 
Frisch. Introduction by Harold Clur- 
man. A brilliant new play. Spotlight 
Dramabook. Cloth $4.00 $1.75 


JEAN RACINE: FIVE PLAYS. Trans- 
lated, and with an Introduction by 
Kenneth Muir. Andromache, Britan- 
nicus, Berenice, Phaedra, and Athaliah. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


MICHEL DE GHELDERODE: SEVEN 
PLAYS: Chronicles of Hell, Barabbas, 
The Women of the Tomb, Pantagleize, 
The Blind Men, Three Players and a 
Play, and Lord Halewyn, Selections 
from The Ostend Interviews. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


JEAN ANOUILH: VOLUME I. Romeo 
Jeanette, The Rehearsal, The 
Ermine, Antigone, and Eurydice. 
VOLUME II. Ardele, Time Remembered, 
Mademoiselle Colombe, Restless Heart, Write to: Dept. E 
and The Lark. 
Cloth $8.95 each $1.75 each for our Color Card and Catalogue 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX: FOUR PLAYS. 

Adapted and introduced by Maurice 
Valency. Ondine, The Enchanted, The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Apollo of » } 
Bellac. $1.75 ath @ 


THE STORM AND OTHER RUSSIAN 
PLAYS. Translated, and with an In- 
troduction by David Magarshack. The 
Goverment Inspector by Gogol: The 
Storm by Ostrovsky; The Power of 
Darkness by Tolstoy; Uncle Vanya by 
Chekhov; and The Lower Depths by 
Gorky. Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


*PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: 
THE MEANING AND MAKING OF 
MODERN DRAMA. Edited by Toby 
Cole, with an Introduction by John 
Gassner. Includes essays by Ionesco, 
Miller, Osborne, Brecht, Cocteau, Eliot, 
Sartre, Duerrenmatt, and many others. 
Cloth $3.95 $1.45 
ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. With a long 
introductory essay by Francis Fer- 
gusson. The most influential book ever 
written on the art of the drama. 
Cloth $3.50 $1.25 
THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF 
PLAYWRITING. By John Howard 
Lawson. A standard book in the field; 
for this new edition Lawson has writ- 
ten a long essay on the theatre since 
the war. $1.95 


> 
Fok, ened: | are theatrically correct, fresh and 


At your bookstore, or colorful, sure to fit. Send for FREE 
write for complete catalog PLOT and ESTIMATE now! It costs 


Hill € W ] 4 ‘ no more for the service of experts!!! 
ill € Wang,Inc. 


14) Fifth Avenue _ N.Y. 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Publishers of DRAMABOOKS and 
THE AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading fo the following 
degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Dean Edwin E. Stein 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


SEASON: 1960-1961 


“The Changing Role of the Hero In 
Drama” 


“Oedipus Rex”—“Oedipus At Colonus” 
directed by Edward Thommen 


“Doctor Faustus” directed by 
Word Baker 


“Brand” World Premiere of James 
Forsyth’s version. Directed by 
Samuel Hirsch 


“Yerma” directed by Peter Kass 


and two operas 


“The Rape of Lucretia” staged by 
Adelaide Bishop. Ludwig Bergmann, 
Conductor 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor” staged 
by Adelaide Bishop and Edward 
Thommen 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Chairman 
HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 


HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, 
Religious Drama 


JOSEPH GIFFORD, Dance 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 


THEODORE KAZANOFYF, Acting and 
Directing 


EVANGELINE MACHLIN, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RICHARD PARRINELLO, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Costume Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


Courses Leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Division of Theatre Arts is supple- 
mented by the Council of Participating 
Directors from New York. 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
Information write to: 


DIVISION OF THEATRE ARTS 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Boston University 
264D Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Lightweight 


Stage Brace 
of 
Structural Aluminum 


Improved Design 
eEasier-To-Use 
Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 

No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 


Less Bulky 

Easier-To-Pack 

Lower Shipping Costs 

Capacity 

Cat. No. Closed Open 
9052 4 64” 
9053 5’ 
9054 6’ 10’4” 
9055 8’ 
9056 10’ 18'4” 
9057 12’ 22’4” 
9058 10” 26'4” 
9059 32'4” 


*Three-tube braces 


Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Mutual 
Hardware 
Corp. 


5-45 49th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


wot 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 
This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction began January, 1961 on a site adjacent to a 
new main entrance of the University campus. The section on the right of the sketch is 
scheduled for completion June, 1962. The new Laboratory Theatre, located behind the 
stage house shown on the architect’s sketch, is the third theatre in the Center. It was 
opened September, 1959. 
A NOTEWORTHY PRODUCTION PROGRAM OF 
369 PLAYS SINCE 1938 
% 20 productions of Shakespeare’s plays including: Taming of the Shrew, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
Richard II, Twelfth Night, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Cymbeline, Love's 
Labour’s Lost, Richard III, King Lear, Henry IV, parts I and II, As You 
Like It, Winter’s Tale, Macbeth. 
% 92 original plays: Writing and production of long and short plays by de- 
partmental faculty and student members. 
% 29 musicals and operas. 
% 108 MFA thesis and qualifying productions. 
% 120 other plays: All types, styles, and periods; children’s theatre plays. 
% Over 3400 student produced short scenes and plays in laboratory exercises. 


Arena, Open Stage, Proscenium, Elizabethan styles of staging. 


Faculty and staff of 18. One of America’s most extensive collection of U. S. theatre 
history materials. 35 graduate and undergraduate assistants. 60 courses in drama. 
Two air-conditioned theatres, 25,000 volume theatre library. 

MFA, BFA, and BS degree programs in drama-theatre. 


For additional information write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department 
of Drama, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
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BWAY & T. V. 
COSTUMES 


LOW RENTAL RATES 


Write Dept. D 
About Costume Plots, Brochures & 
FREE MAKE UP KIT 


614 WEST 51st ST. 


MANHATTAN COSTUME CO. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SCENIC PAINT 


OVER 44 COLORS 


Regular & PREPARED 

(premixed with binder) 

Lowest Prices Anywhere 
Discounts Begin on $15 Orders 


Prompt Shipment—Over 6 tons 
in stock 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Alcone Company, Inc. 
32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


(Successor to Aljo Mfg. Co. 
as of 7/1/61) 


STAFF VACANCY? 
OR 
JOB - HUNTING? 
USE THE 


CONTACT PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The Service is free to Employers 


For information, write: 
JED H. DAVIS, Director 


AETA Contact 
Placement Service 


University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Memorial Theatre 


STANFORD PLAYERS 


1961-62 Season 


Memorial Theatre 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
MR. MISSISSIPPI 
Nov. 9, 10, 11 


OPERA (To be announced) 
Mar. 1-3; 8-9-10 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
May 31; June 1, 2 


Little Theatre 


THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO 
Oct. 18-21; 25-28 


SIX CHARACTERS IN 
SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
Jan. 24-27, 31; Feb. 1-3 


THREE CUCKOLDS 
Apr. 25-28; May 2-5 


1961 CONTEMPORARY THEATRE WORKSHOP 


June 26 to August 19 


Productions included: 
JEAN GENET 
JEAN ANOUILH 


The Maids 

Medea 

EUGENE IONESCO 
BERTOLT BRECHT 


Victims of Duty 


The Measures Taken 
Intimate Relations 


JEAN COCTEAU 


FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT The Deadly Game 


STAFF 
Norman Philbrick, Executive Head 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Helene Blattner Oral Interpretation 
Leland Chapin 
Jon Ericson 


Stanley Donner Acting Executive Head 
Wendell Cole Theatre History 

Robert Loper 
James Clancy 
James Kerans Dramatic Literature 
George Willey 
Nathan Maccoby 
Henry Breitrose 
Herbert Seiter 
Richard Hay Design 
Douglas Russell Costume Design 


Acting & Directing 


Publi 
Raeburne Heimbeck ublic Speaking 


Helen Schrader 

Jeri Ellis Public Relations Director 
Carolyn Hill Executive Secretary 
Judith Moon Secretary 


Radio, T.V., Film 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 
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ARTS 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
SCENE AND 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


drama department | 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern [llinois University 


carbondale, illinois 


The eighth summer stock company will be composed of twelve graduate and 
undergraduate students selected from the applications received. The 1961 summer 
company represented a dozen universities and colleges from Colorado to New 
Jersey. All students selected will be awarded tuition scholarships. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 
BORN YESTERDAY 
HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 
BANNERS OF STEEL 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 


Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 
Sherwin Abrams Charles Zoeckler Christian Moe 
Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


— FINE 
TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
SE CRETAR IGN DEPT. 
| 
1961-1962 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


> COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE q 4 


ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 


PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 


Seven major productions in graduate assistants in acting 


arena and proscenium theatres for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 


Walter H. Walters William H. Allison G. H. Reynolds 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum Ellis Grove 
Robert D. Reifsneider Kelly Yeaton 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1961 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor, Puppets and Creative Dramatics 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1961 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Constance Dix Diana Frothingham Will Gregory 
Gerry Richards Patty Maguire Ed Anderson 


For further information concerning the Fall, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer Terms and graduate assistantships in acting, 
technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW ... 


serving theatre across America 


ARCADE AT SWARTHMORE 


JAMES HULL MILLER 


3415 Reily Lane 
Shreveport, La. 


Consultation services for your theatre 
planning; also workshops in stagecraft, 
including projection. DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


The World’s 
Leading Costumer 


now offers to costume your show at the same rental price as others 
charge for ordinary costumes. 


Why not use the finest costumes available, they will cost you 
no more! 


Write for free costume plots and our estimate. We have been 
costuming over 75% of all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure 
your show is Brooks costumed. 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 
3 West Gist St., N. Y. City 23, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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(Feeds Power to Bus-Bats). 


60” long x 37” high— 
Complete Control for as 
many os 200 Dimmers). 


The Vickers Mark II System is one of the most flexible, 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- 
matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 
toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 
lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 

Principal components of the Mark II System are the 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units. 


SHOW CARD CONSOLE 

Provides infinite preset operation 
of the Mark IT System. Includes the 
console unit proper, and “presettable” 
cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 50 
dimmer control units. When a card is 


Vickers Main Power “A*’ Unit 


Vickers Show Card— Manual 
Feed (Console 26" deep x 


ICKERS. MARK Il SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


| Vickers 3000 Wott Silicon Con- 
} trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
pounds, plugs into Bus-Bot Outlet) 


inserted into any of the three “read out” sections of the 
console, desired light intensities controlled by respective 
dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted. 


SILICON CONTROLLED 
RECTIFIER DIMMER UNITS 

Lightweight, silent, cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
bats right at the light source, to provide a separate dimmer 
for practically every lighting circuit. Maintenance of these 
dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVA/LABLE-—Vicxers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 

Write for complete information on these lighting controt 
systems by Vickers. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF 


SPERRY RAND CORPORATIO 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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DAVID GARRICK, DIRECTOR 


KALMAN A. BURNIM 


David Garrick’s fame as an electrifying actor in Georgian 
Britain has always overshadowed the fact that for twenty-nine 
years he managed and directed the finest repertory theatre in 
all Europe. This study considers his management and stage 
direction at the Drury Lane Theatre. It treats his relations 
with authors, selection and casting of plays, rehearsal tech- 
niques, and use of scenery, costumes, and lights. It includes 
detailed reconstructions of some of Garrick’s most important 


productions. 
240 pp., illus. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

~ SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 


THEATRE PRODUCTION = SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL SCR’ DIMMERS* 


Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 
Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 
Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 
South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 
sensiineas Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 

SCR Kent State Univ.—Kent State, Ohio 


INSTALLATIONS Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 
Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 


IN EDUCATIONAL Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS | Univ. of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
West Essex High School — West Essex, N. J. 


St. Johns Ussiv.— Queens, N. Y. 

Pleasant Valley High School — Brodheadsville, Pa. 
lowa State Univ. — Ames, lowa 

Senior High School — Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Univ. of Illinois — Urbana, Ill. 


*PATENTED 


Klieg! SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Kliegi SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Kliegl] SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Clighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION . 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co.. INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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Aristophanes’ 


Duerrenmatt’s 
Shakespeare’s 
Shaw’s 


Puccini’s 


Staff 


Roy H. Bowen 
George Crepeau 
Walter S. Dewey 
John H. McDowell 
E. C. Reynolds 
Charles C. Ritter 
Everett M. Schreck 


Degrees: B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. 
Assistantships’ 
Available. 


Improved Instruction Through Research 


A SEASON OF 
DISTINGUISHED THEATRE 
1961-1962 


LYSISTRATA 


THE VISIT 
MACBETH 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
LA BOHEME 


34 LABORATORY PRODUCTIONS 


The study of the theatre should provide opportunities to 
explore the art in all its aspects: literature, history, criti- 
cism, and production. The curriculum of The Ohio State 
University Theatre is designed to meet these needs. For 
information, write to: 


W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
154 North Oval Drive 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Better Stage Productions 


Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


FREE! Your choice of five 

outstanding Hub lighting bul- 

letins written by leading the- 

atre designers and lighting 

consultants. Each bulletin is 

complete with layouts, spe- 

cific suggestions, and staging 

tips. 

(0 ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

(CO SL-56—The High School 
and College Stage 

(0 99—Lighting the Church 
Stage 

(0 102—The Open Stage 
Theatre 

104—The Children’s 
Theatre 

Write today, on your letter- 

head. 


From Spotlights to Switchboards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and 
feeling when lighting is right, and under proper 
control. Regardless of the size of your stage, or the 
size of your budget, Hub can help you achieve the 
best results. 

Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting 
and lighting control equipment has been developed 
specifically for the educational theatre—school, 
church, and college. What’s more, Hub has been 
delivering fine quality lighting for over 45 years. 

If you are planning additions to your present stage 
lighting layout, or want to install an entirely new 
system, it will pay you well to get 

Hub’s engineering and design rec- 

ommendations. There is no ob- 

ligation for this service! 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Course offerings include stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, 
make-up, costume design, scene design, advanced technical prac- 
tice, theatre history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, the- 
atre planning, theatre management, creative dramatics, children’s 
theatre, and the usual introductory courses. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University ‘Theatre, the University Workshop Theatre, and 
the summer Northwestern Drama Festival. Afhliations are also 
maintained with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s Theatre 
of Evanston. 


Faculty: Samuel Ball, Rita Criste, Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, 
Lee Mitchell, Inge Schmidt, Robert Schneideman, Walter B. 
Scott, Hal Todd, and John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan, within easy reach of the 
Chicago theatre district as well as a score of long-established com- 
munity theatres. Plays of all kinds, theatre clubs, opera, ballet, 
symphony, and numerous art exhibits are readily accessible to 
students. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SPEECH 


rhetoric and 
public address 


speech education 


speech and 
hearing science SPEECH COURSES IN 


li 
theatre and ic spuaking 
interpretation discussion and 
: leadership 
radio-tv 


rhetorical theory 


history of public 
address 


directing forensics 
seminars 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR 1961-62 


fall term 
september 18 


winter term 
january 2 


spring term 
march 28 


FOR INFORMATION 
John E. Dietrich, 


Head 
Dept of Speech 
Michigan State 
GRADUATE 
ast Lansing, 
ASSISTANTSHIPS Michigan 


AVAILABLE DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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\ Fm, What are the advantages of the new 


FRESNEL? 


a EXTERNAL FOCUSING for beam EXTRUDED HOUSING of special 
spread of 12° spot to 90° flood. rugged, light-weight aluminum with 
8” heat resistant, FRESNEL LENS heat dissipating fins and natural 
with 25% greater light gathering “‘chimney draft” ventilation for cooler 


capacity than most 500 watt fresnel operation. n 
spotlights. POSITLOK © permits positive 


POLISHED ALZAK REFLECTOR angular positioning without tools. 
for maximum light gathering ef- BOX-TYPE COLOR FRAME 
ficiency. HOLDER for safety and to eliminate 


4 LAMPS to fit medium PRE- light spill. 
FOCUS SOCKET (250, 500, 750 and FULL line of accessories available. 


‘1000 watt). 
: © Model AS 64/4 complete (without 


for only 


lamp) 


type AS 64/4 


Write for free lighting 
catalog 


ARIEL DAVIS MFG. CO., Dept. C961, 3687 South State St., Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
3648 Manchester Road, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
REPERTORY THEATER 


THE FAMOUS 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


A UNIQUE, FUNCTIONAL the Only Nevw 


THEATER DESIGNED 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


OFFERS YOU— 4 REPERTORY THEATER 


® WITH A COMPANY OF 
PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
® DRAMA AFFILIATED WITH 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE TRAINING 
® FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


§-12 MAJOR PRODUCTIONS IN REPERTORY THEATER 
165 NIGHTS BEFORE AUDIENCE EACH SEASON 


THE DALLAS THEATER CENTER offers the most concentrated the- 
ater experience in acting, directing, stage movement, lighting, costume, 


scenic design, and playwriting available in America under living theater 


experience. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED — BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF — SUMMER WORKSHOP — SUMMER SEASON 


WRITE Paul Baker, Director, Dallas Theater Center 
3636 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas 19, Texas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SPECIAL SILVER ANNIVERSARY OFFER — 


COMPLETE YOUR FILE OF 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL at Savings up to One-Half 


Non- 
SAVE ONE-HALF ON THESE SINGLE ISSUES— Mem. Mem. 
October ’49; March ’51; March, October, December ’52 .................... 50¢ 75c 
March, May ’53; October, December ’58; March ’59; March, May, 
October, December ’60 75c 1.00 
SAVE ONE-THIRD ON THESE SINGLE ISSUES— 
December ’59; March, May, October, December ’50; May, December 
October, December ’54; March, May, December ’55; December ’56; 
March, May ’58; May, October 1.35 
SAVE ONE-HALF ON THESE COMPLETE VOLUMES (4 issues)— 
SAVE ONE-THIRD ON THESE COMPLETE VOLUMES (4 issues) — 
SINGLE ISSUES AVAILABLE AT REGULAR PRICES— 
October ’°53; October ’55; March, May, October ’56; March, 


(December °53, May & October ’57 available only in complete 
volumes; March and May ’54 unavailable.) 


COMPLETE VOLUMES AVAILABLE AT REGULAR PRICES (4 issues)— 
Volume V(1953), Volume VIII(1956), Volume IX(1957) _............ 4.00 6.00 


This special offer good only through November 30, 1961 
as long as supplies last. 


Pre-paid orders shipped postage free; on others shipping charges added. 


To: AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE Make check or money order pay- 
Department of Speech able to American Educational The- 
Michigan State University atre Association. 


East Lansing, Michigan 
Please send me the following issues ofp EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL: 


Payment enclosed $................ NAME 
Bill me plus postage ................ ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 1947-1952. 
A five-year bibliography compiled and edited by William W. Melnitz. AETA 
Monograph No. 1 (1959). Hard cover, pp. xiii-91. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, A TEN-YEAR INDEX: 1949-1958. 
Compiled and edited by David Welker (1959). Paper cover, 84 pp. Convenient 
reference guide to important articles in all theatre areas. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGE THEATRE. Edited by Burnet M. 
Hobgood (1960). Geographical listing of theatre programs in nearly 1,500 col- 
leges and universities; tabulation of undergraduate and graduate courses, de- 
grees offered, staff, student enrollments and participation, etc.; the most com- 
prehensive reference on any field of study in U. S. higher education. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


DRAMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. A special issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Assoc. of Secondary School Principals prepared by AETA 
(1949). Discusses the place and status of dramatic arts in the secondary school, 
teacher training and qualifications, materials and methods for a course of study, 
organization and financial problems, and other recommendations. 


AETA Member Price $1.20 Non-Member Price $1.50 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. Edited by Robert C. 
Burroughs (1961). A bibliography of available free or inexpensive pamphlets of 
interest to theatre workers; indexed by Costumes, Lighting, Make-Up, Paint, 
Properties, Scene Design, Sound, and Stagecraft. 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THEATRE AND DRAMA IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1937-1947. A special issue of Speech Mono- 
graphs prepared by AETA (1949). 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ART, THEORY, AND TECH- 


NIQUE OF ACTING (1948). 
AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN ADULT EDUCATION. A series of 
essays on the community theatre as an adult education form, prepared by 
AETA for the Division of Adult Education Service of the National Education 
Association (1951). 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE- 
ATRE HISTORY, LONDON, 1955. 
AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


PLAY SELECTION AIDS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Set of three 
reprints from ETJ including “120 Plays Recommended for Contest & Festival 
Use,” “Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School,” and “Director’s 
Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School.” 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


DRAMA IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. A special issue of International Journal 
of Religious Education (Feb. 1961) contains articles by recognized authorities 
on uses, ways and means, children’s activity, organization, building and equip- 
ment needs, and other aspects of drama in Christian education. 


AETA Member Price $.50 Non-Member Price $.75 


(Prepaid orders shipped postage free; shipping charges added on others.) 
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SOLITROL lighting systems... offer 
unprecedented control flexibility 


Now, for the first time, you can buy 
your complete lighting control system 
from Ward Leonard—a name made fa- 
mous through years of experience in the 
manufacture of dimming components. 

SOLITROL lighting systems were re- 
search developed for extreme operating 
versatility ...in scene presetting... 
... cueing... fading, and individual 


mastering. SOLITROL’s functional, mod- 
ular “packaging” lets you select the sys- 
tem complexity or simplicity you need— 
no more, no less. 

There’s a SOLITROL system, utilizing 
silicon controlled rectifier dimmers, for 
every application ... from the largest 
theatre or civic center, to the smallest 
club, church or school. 1.6 


Write for descriptive literature. Ward Leonard Electric Co.,20 South Street, 
Mount Vernon, New York. (In Canada, Ward Leonard of Canada, Ltd., Toronto.) 
RESULT-ENGINEEREO CONTROLS 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC CO.:= 


RESISTORS e RHEOSTATS RELAYS CONTROLS DIMMERS 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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ADJUSTMENT 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Now Widely Released. Write for Information as to Availability. 
“It is quite simply a resounding success. It has warmth and wisdom and 


hilarious humor . . .” McClain, N. Y. Journal-American. 


“No one has ever denied that Tennessee Williams knows how to write, and 
PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT demonstrates that he loses none of his 
brilliance when he goes in for sympathetic comedy.” Watts, N. Y. Post. 


4 men, 5 women Interior 
Books, $1.10 


The first full length comedy by the playwright whom many consider to be the finest 
of our times. A Broadway success, and a delightful exercise in warm-hearted, gentle 
yet always pertinent humor. The Story, as described briefly by Howard Taubman 
N. Y. Times: “Mr. Williams is telling the story of two marriages at points of acute 
crisis. One couple has just broken up after five years together. The other has not 
been able to come to terms in one day of wedlock. Both couples are living through 
a period of adjustment. The phrase is tinged with irony. The play examines the 
sources of the crises. Ralph Bates, a former war hero, has in-law trouble. George 
Haverstick, a war buddy who unexpectedly visits him on Christmas Eve with his 
bride of a day, has the shakes; his difficulty seems to be a fear of impotence. The 
end is happy, as comedy requires. The four go to bed—in the right combinations.” 
A simple, believable story, but told with the special magic which only this play- 
wright commands... In calling his play a “serious comedy” Mr. Williams puts his 
finger on its most unique aspect, for this is a work which combines a humorous 
viewpoint with deep-seated concern for a very real, human situation. The char- 
acters spring to life and you enjoy being with them—for this is certainly Ten- 
nessee Williams’ most warm-hearted and gently humorous work to date. It is a 
refreshing “new departure” for this artist, and recommended, accordingly, with 
particular enthusiasm. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 

THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Communication Sciences Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961-1962 1962 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 7—June 12 June 21-August 18 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between November 1 
and February 1 of the academic year preceding the one for 
which the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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